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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


FOR SINGING-CLASSES. 
ONWARD! “and ie the 


Author's last and haps best compilation for 
ercises, man ees an anda uantit 
ngs, good q y 


JOHNSON'S Method for Singing Classes, 


cts., or $6.00 per doz.) for Singing-Schools; has 
remarkably clear instructions, an a large quantity 
of pleasing Sacred and Secular music for practice. 


THE. LAUREL, WREATH. 
is a grand book for Singing-classes in High-schools, 
Normal Schools, and Seminaries. Part I., Ele- 

| mentary; Bart IL, Voice Cultivation; Part LL. 
Select Music in 2, 3, and 4 parts; Part IV., Sacred 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHOIR, 


LDEN; is an exceedingly well constructed book 
for the Singing-classes in Grammar Schools (the 
ge ne, and for the younger classes of High- 


THE WHIPPOORWILL ox 


genial and very bright collection of School Songs. 


tay Any Book mailed Post-free for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
192 451 Washington Street, BosTon. 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Western Subscription Agency 


— OF 
National Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
and ‘Good Times,” 


— FOR 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS. 
Address 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


{ Reom 79 Corner of LA SALLE & 
Metropolitan Bleck,} ANDOLPH STS., 


191 CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

At the meeting of the Am. Institute of Instruction at 
Fabyan’s, in July, 1878, the following vote was passed: 

Voted,—That members of the Institute who desire 
the Volume of Proceedings for 1878 shall notify the 
Treasurer, on or before Jan. 1, 1879, and also remit to 
pr yA is fifteen cents, to pay postage and expense 

elivery. 

In addition to the above, members who have not 
already done so, will be required to pay the assessment 
for 1878, which is One Dollar. 

GEO. A. WALTON, T7reas., 

192 h Westfield, Mass. 


MONTHS two Doutans 


AND Firry CEnTs ($2.50), we will 
send The National or New-England Journal of 
— Education, from November, 1878, to January, 1880. 
A remittance of THREE DOLLARS ($3.00) will secure 
The Journal and either one of our Art-Union Portraits 
of Mann, Willard, or 
Address THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisper, 
193 16 Hawley Street, Paton. 
MSs LEAVITT’S SCHOOL for Young La- 
die and Children will reépen, twelfth year, at her 
house, 115 Warren Avenue, Boston, Monday, . 23, °78. 
minon and her English branches, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, Singing, and Drawing taught. 181 zz 


A. BRUSH, an experienced teacher of Elo- 

* cution, will receive — at 32 Greenwich Park, 

Boston. Testimonials from Faculty of School of Ora- 
tory, and others. 192 d 


5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam.” 


GLOBES, 


Send for 
H. B. & Co., Troy, N.Y. | Stacy 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE, 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N.Y. 


Harvard Univ. Examination for Women. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAY OR JUNE, 1879. 


For information address Secretary of Woman's Edu- 
cation Association, 114 Boylston St., Boston. 192(1)¢ 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS Nov. 1878, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 
Mus, MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, | Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is adisciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
meaning of the term, and one of t propagators 0: 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“He has been for many years connected with the 
Department of Education at Washi nm, D. C., where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted to the Kindergar- 
ten cause, and his devotion and enthusiasin on the sub- 
ject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu- 
cators interested on this subject.”—Gen. U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, 

“I judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest 
Kindergartner in the country, after the pure type of 
Froebel, whom. the widow of Froebel recommended to 
me as one of the ablest in Germany.”"—Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Allen, in N. E. Jour. of Education. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject. Without referring to her previous success in Ger- 
many and England, the Kindergarten in New York is 

cially w © training ers. 
Her ideal os trained K Teacher isso high, 
and she inspires her pupils with such a standard, and at 
the same time with so much modesty and ardor to im- 
prove, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence.”—Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kind. Messenger. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American,;Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, , and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 

ten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
all the rest.’"—Galazy. 189 tf 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 
I. The usual Academic course, . 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Lan es are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
Ill. The course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 


afforded n studen scholars an — 
Address PROF. CHARLES E. FAY 


ec 
151 zz (1) College Hill, 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York OFFICES ONLY AT 

No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 

(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Lapeery Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled — to 
papile, rom the first beginner to the finished 

e Conservatory remains open thé entire year. 171 


SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 


ie Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal. 


MOSES T. BROWN, MA., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
is wopered to give his widely ular LECTURES 
EADINGS before Colleges, and 
Classes of Students in Elocution. Send for Circular. 
189z%  Addressat ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATOPY, 
1418 Chestuat St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public readers, teac , and the 

—s student of higher English. Fall term 


MOVAL. C.8.COLBY 
REMO Bt 


will hereafter receive pupils at 149A t St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. a 


Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY. NOV. 7, 1878 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 


An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions. 
Clients of known Calibre and Character invited. 
ta Circulars with Stamp, Address: 


30 EAST i4th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P. O, BOX 3,445, 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. | 


Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. By T. D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.50. 


Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton Collage, writes: 

“ Jt supplies a need that each teacher af * h’ has 
much to the usefulness of a projit to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 


es for examination, by mail paid. for $1.00, 
*}. WIDDLETON, Pub., 27 Howard St., N.Y. 


NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES. 


“For old or young, also equally 
well adapted for the school- 
room or home-circle. The Su- 
perintendents of Schools in 
many parts of the country are 
recommending the introduc- 
tion of instructive games as 
the best method of memoriz- 
ing and fixing important facts 
in the mind. 

The following are those that 
have already been highly rec- 
ommended and introduced: 

Price. 


Geographical Game of the Old World, . . . $ 50 

“ “ WewWorl, . . 
Bank Anagram, and Word-Giving and Word-Finding, .75 
Bank Rebus and Bank Anagram, . . . . . 1.50 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A Game of French History in French, . . . . .75 
A very instructive game for those studying French. 


Home Account and Family Expense-Book, . . . .50 


An easy and simple method of keeping accounts, 
showing daily expenses, etc. 


Visiting-List and Address-Book, 
Bound in | Pocket Edition, . . . . 160 
Am’'n Russia, Large Edition, 2.00 
Any of 3 above publications sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of 
D. S. PILLSBURY, 
191 tf (1) 680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums onal Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dicken’s 
works for sale. 

F. J. BARNARD, 

188 o(i) 162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel . 
Glasses, Opera and Field ‘Glasses, Entomological hd 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


1222(1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


we MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 45 
154 Catalogues on application. £7 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS,| A 


Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., WN. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


NEW- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


Price, {Single Copies 1 | 


Agents Wi Sid 
IMPORT ZiT! 


All Teachers, School Comm/ & and Superintend- 
ents are invited by the Publis @f the Wide Awake 
illustrated magazine, now ent’ .= its Eighth Volume, 
to send for a specimen nunily | &t they way examine 
its value as a er in Sch 


for Catal THROP & CO. 


new Holiday ks. PUBLISHERS, 
Bible Warehouse and{ 33 Franklin Street, 
Book 18 a BOSTON, 


William Cullen Bryant’s 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK, 


Outselling all others combined. Richly illustrated. 
Hasthe NEW BRYANT BIOGRAPHY and 


Subscription. 
WANTE D—A gentleman or lady of and ability, 
with or without business experience. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
191d 27 Park Place, New York. 


ACENTS Wanted for the New Gift Book 


OLDEN Thoughts, 


Heaven. 


in Prose and Poetry, by upwards of 300 distinguished 

authors, at home and abroad, with Introduction bv 

REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. In Elegant Bind 

Illustrated. $2.75. E. B. TREAT, 
193 d Publisher, 805 Broadway,New Y 


A BUSINESS THAT PAYS 
Soliciting subscriptions for the WORLD'S EN 
CLOPEDIA OF WONDERS AND CURLOSITIES 
NATURE AND ART, LITERATURE & SCIEN 
1200 pages, profusely illustrated. Price $3.407 

No intelligent lady or gentleman can fail to 
money canvassing for it. Terms very liberal, 

HENRY 8S. ALLEN, 


Porrrair. Sold only 


191 ¢ 13 Astor Place, New Yor 
wittep. $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 
——— A New, Clear and Concise ——— 


Universal History 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closin > 
1877. 3B vols. of the World’s great, Grand History in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern, includ- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish difficulttes. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
any other, Beautiful LIlustrations, Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. €. 
McCurdy & Ce., Philadelphia, Pa, 193 


NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 
ACTIVE AGENTS 


for the Life and Education of this most remarkable 
1, written by her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT 
AMSON ; an Introduction by Prof. Epwarps 
A. PARK, D.D. 
Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
elusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 


Address GEO. M. SMITH & co., 
Subscription Publishers, 


309 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


184 
Vv S wanting good A ents should 


CTIVE fIVEN [MPLOYMENT 


CENTS ooD VERYWHERE! 


elling floods, \jovelties, Datents, [nc ngravin 

hromos, Machinery, Qubscription Books, Magazines, 

Papers, Hledicines, SRoctnition. Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, und 1 OOO fferent arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no »oney im Agents’ 
Goods, until you have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of -~— vo responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want o 


genta. Scores of rare offers to inners and 
others out of AXAKF should at once 
employment. E place himself in 
communication with all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the onl nts’ Directory published in the world. 
GE ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Di ry, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERA wt 10 cents, all fora n stam 
AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 m se, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 183 2 


ST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 


& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 az 
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Scientific Lanterns, 
PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


LANTERN SLIDES made to order. 


Send for Catalogues. 
N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO. (Limited), 
187 f eow 27 Gr. Jones Sr., N. Y. CITY. 


THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 
Wall 


Baily a applied by any painter and warranted to pro- 
ri Blackboard ever made on Wall, Wood, 


SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., Sole Proprietors, 


JOSEPH GILLOTI'S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard 
TRADE GILLOTT'S,) 


WARRANTED. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Joun Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


USE ‘ope 


WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. [1852] BOSTON. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


PRIMARY TEACHER, 1877-8. 


Educat’l Objects Microscope, 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


NEWENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLIITINC. 
Black, per gal......... $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, ete. ete., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 

Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
which would otherwise go to as wholesale or retai! dealer. 

DAVIS WILDER, 


ddress 
188 zz eow 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first- 
Philadelphia for class APPARATUS ; for sale 
tus of Excellent Design | at lowest rates for best goods. 
and Finish and for Pure| N. B.—I have no partner 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 188 r 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The Feabines is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


ew-England School Furnishing Co, 
31 Franklin St., Boston. 


JESSE 8S. CHEYNEY, 
Manufacturing Optician. 


SPECIALTY OF 


ILLUSTRATING 
BOTANY, CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, ANATOMY, ETC. 


LABORATORY, OFFICE, 
2009 Woodstock St., 308 Walnut Street. 
= PHILADELPHIA, PA. eow 


pue jeorséqd 


924 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
jO 103 pueg 


181 


snjereddy jeorme 


N. H. EDCERTON & CO., 


London; Rudolph 


J. Duboscg, Paris. 


AGENTS FOR 


J. Brownin 


150 Tremont 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
tar WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


ze | 
OD 


soe) 


‘Aynp jo voy 


pue 


St., Boston. 


Price, postage $1.25. 
GOOD TIMES, 1877-8. 
postage ce $1.50, 
THOS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Wlustrations and Public Exhibitions. | 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
Send for Catalogue. 


TABLET SLATES, 


Slate-P enci 


“ 6 “ two “ “ 
ss Sy “ six “ “ 30 « 
“ “ two “ “ mB « 
“ “ “ “ 40 “ 


de Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 
Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 
J. A. SWABSEY, Mayyr., 19 B e St., Boston. 149 


VESTERBR OOK 


co 
= FALCON PEN 


in 


T. MILLIGAN, 
164 tf 728 Chestnut St PHL 


with name, 10 — Twenty Scroll, wi 


= ~ 
| TELEPHONES. 
MAGNETO-ELECTRIC TELEPHONE; 
CALL BELLS (requiring no battery); 
FINE WIRE BOBBINS ; 


BAR MAGNETS ; and all 
TELEPHONE MATERIALS. 


Send stamp for complete illustrated description of 
Telephones, giving all detaiis and prices. 


J. H. BUNNELL, Electrician, 


190 d (2)eow 112 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES cures Sleeplessness 
and all derangements of the Nervous System; restores 
enfeebled digestion; gives strength an vigor in place 
of weakness and d lassit ude, and reinvigorates the over- 
worked brain. CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Ave. «-» New York. 
war For sale by druggists. 150,000 packa 
have been prescribed by physicians. 193 a (2 


Of gold and 
siiver, at 
Mauufactu’rs 


lllustrated 
4 Price-list free 
to Teachers 


price,cheaper only. Order 
than any ® direct of the 
other firm in Manufacturer 
this country 


MEDALS. 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 19! Greenwich St., Y., 


9g 
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Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 
Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 


the GLOBE DusTLESs CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 


Send for Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 


UNION SLATE CO., 


Manufacturers 
School 63 Maiden Lane, 
School Supplies. NEW YORK. 


te Samples of Eraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
for 15 one 162 eow tf 


ANTI-FAT 


ARTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 


It is purel ogee and perfectly harm- 
acts upon the food in thet stomach, pre- 
vent its being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with @irections, it was reduce a 
from five pounds pe 


week, 

Corpulence not only a diveage itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” 80 wrote Hippocrates _ 
and what was true then is no 
the less so soaer Id by druggists, or se mt, by =~ 
press, for $1.50. Quarter<iozen $4.00. Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 


thet Pe NUMERAL CARDS, used 
2 the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4 cts. Samples sent on appli- 
cation. Address Ta THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawley 
Boston. 155 zz 


yh FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
Meart- SCHOOL © MEDALS 
Si 
SCHOOL 
| 
QUART........... 1.75] GALLON.......... 
A Suitable Brush, 75 cents. eee 
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NOT ALL. 


BY ANNIE E, THOMPSON, 


Not all to climb the hills of fame, 
And list its bugles calling; 
Not all to win a noble name, 
And hear from glad lips falling 
Sweet words of praise, full sweet for you, 
Though won by strong endeavor. 
The summer sky's not always blue; 
And loving hearts may sever. 


Not all to seek the shining gold, 
Or heap up richest treasure; 

Or build up fancies manifold, 
Or bask in every pleasure. 

Oft riches own the fleetest wings, 
Ani soar away unbidden; 

And pleasures have the fiercest stings 
Beneath their roses hidden. 


Not to seale the loftiest mount, 
And send your banners flying; 

Or spur to reach the battle’s front, 
Glad notes of victory crying; 

Damp mists the mountain’s brow enfold 
And dim your brightest glory, 

While battie-fields, at eve, may hold 
Brave forms, all stiff and gory. 


Build all your hopes to reach the skies; 
Crown every joy immortal; 

Thv dreams, like birds of Paradise, 
Float round that radiant portal; 

Each thought, each aim, that stirs your soul, 
To lofty ends be given; 

Bend all your powers to reach that goal 
That spans the shores of heaven. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue CHARACTERISTICS OF A GENTLEMAN.—“ What 
is it to be a gentleman ? Is it to have lofty aims, to 
lead a pure life, to keep your honor virgin, to have the 
esteem of your fellow-citizens, and the love of your fire- 
side, to bear good fortune meekly, to suffer evil with 
constancy, and through evil or good to maintain truth 
always ? Show me the happy man w!ose life exhibits 
these qualities, and liim we will salu’. as a gentleman, 
whatever his rank may be; show me the prince who 
possesses them, and he may be sure of our love and 
loyalty.” — Thackeray. 

CramMMIne.—Cramming never was and never will be 
educating. If educating is drawing out, cramming is 
driving in; if the one means bringing up or nurtur- 
ing, the other means pressing down or stunfing, — 
always the opposite. Cramming asks, How much? 
How soon? Educating, How well ? - How long ? 
Cramming cares nothing for the teacher or scholar, 
but only for the school or the system. Educating 
makes everything of the teacher and scholar, and leaves 
the school, if it can be spoken of as a separate object, 
and the system very much to themselves, sure they will 
be right if the teacher and scholar are. Education, 


real education, aims strait at the will. It is not so 
much what young people are learning, as how they are 
learning, or how much they want to learn, which proves 
their training. The best points of training are motives. 
—Supt. Eliot. of Boston. 


Tue Discrptine or Lire.—A person is not worth 
anything who has not had troubles. You cannot sub- 
due selfishness without a struggle. You cannot re- 
strain pride without a conflict. You cannot go through 
life without bearing burdens. But you are going to 
have help under circustances that will redeem you from 


these things. You are going to experience more victo- 
Tles than defeats. Your sufferings will be only here 
and there little spots in a whole field of peace and joy. 
—Exchange. 


IMMorat Reapinc. — Are fathers and mothers of 


families justified in taking those papers which are daily 
filled with matter which is only fit for a police gazette 


or a dime novel of the worst class? Is that the stuff 
on which to feed young boys and girls? Is that the 
pabulum for the young ladies of the household? Is it 
surprising that any who have such vile and wicked 
trash presented to them should themselves catch the 
contagion of this leprosy? The conductors of news- 
papers say that the people demand what they supply. 
The truth is that the papers have made and stimulated, 
and are increasing the demand, and that the people 
whom they are corrupting will rot in the impurity in 
which they live. The remedies are in both directions. 
The papers and the people mus* reform. It matters 
little at which end the reformation begins. But if the 
decent and religious people of the country will stop 
taking and reading these papers which offend, and will 
patronize only those which are decent, the needful 
change will soon be wrought. A purified and decided 


public opinion will compel managers and editors of pa- 
pers which circulate among the better classes to respect 
the moralities of life and the laws of behavior in the 
homes of the land.— The Christian Intelligencer. 


Superriciat Epucation. — There is no marble- 
paved road to learning, and probably never will be. 
With all our boasted improvements, during the past 
forty years, in the arts, sciences, text-books for schools, 
ete., our country is full of shallow, superficial scholars. 
The prevailing custom seems to be for pupils in our 


schools to evade any study that requires much mental 
effort, or make them think or meditate, and teachers 
and parents are too willing to allow it. — Jay Shepard. 


Tue “Goop Timez Comina.”—In that “ good time 
coming” there will be sympathy between the teacher 
and parent. Instead of children drawing themselves 
up in battle-array, as if the teacher were a sworn enemy, 
they will be tractable. Disciplining a school will not 
bring premature wrinkles and gray hairs. The teacher 
will no longer be regaled with felicitous notes like the 
following : 

“mis — you say you don’t want my Boy shode in 
his rithmetick now ive teached A good spel and i shell 
use My own jidgment bout it i shell do as many sums 
for my Boy in his rethmetick as i chews if you wood en- 
curridge Schollers mor in thare steddeys and knot bee 
so hard on sum i think thay wood like yeu Beter i don’t 
want my gurl to studdey mentel rethmetic tis no count 
fur sels but put her threw in readin writin and spelin 
thats what i believe in when they pay you sech big 
wages i think you orter hev evenin spelin and ritin 
schools yours respectavely.”” 

In short, when that millennial day shall have been 
ushered in, teachers, retaining their independence of 
character, and so liking their work, will, like the rest of 
mankind, live to a green old age.—Lit. Notes, Kearney, 
Nebraska. 

Tue Ipeat Enp or Teacutne- — It is symmetry 
of manhood which is the ideai end of all intelligent 
teaching; and that this symmetry must be conceived 
of and, as far as possible, secured, not in an external 
fashion, by applying a smattering of many knowledges, 
but in interior reasonableness, by training all the pow- 
ers of knowing, feéling, and willing, to act together in 
a strong and yet harmonious way. The harmonizing of 
the claims of different studies and methods to a place in 
the curriculum, is to the end of producing the utmost 
harmony of soul. I have chosen the term symmetry of 
manhood, instead of symmetry of culture, that I may 
better impress this great truth. The aim of teaching 
lies in the pupil, in the whole nature of the pupil. The 
success of teaching is judged not primarily by the num- 
ber of tidbits of knowledge taken from all the various cup- 


boards of human research, but by the appetite and mus- 
cularity and working-force developed in those who are 


fed. No being, known by sense to us, but man, can 
have culture. No man has received symmetrical cul- 
ture unless he has been set upon the road toward a 
broad, generous, and lofty manhood. — Rev. Geo. 7. 
Ladd, Milwaukee, 


Power or Tracuers.—I think the reasoning and 
persuasiveness of teachers will accomplish much in 
bringing about in every school that state of public 
opinion which will tend strongly to secure regularity in 
attendance, engender a love for study, and secure atten- 
tiveness and industry in work. It sometimes happens 


that persistent habits of laziness and inattention on the 
part of scholars can be broken up by suitable punish- 
ments administered in an appropriate manner. — Supt. 
Simonds, Milford, Mass. 


OBJECT - TEACHING AGAIN. 


BY J. C. GREENOUGH,. 


An article has recently appeared in the San Francisco 
Examiner, under the title “The Oral Instruction Hum- 
bug”; a portion of this article has been quoted in Tue 
It isan attempt to criticise the oral and object- 
teaching recently authorized by the Boston supervisors. 
While I neither attack nor defend the proposed Boston 
system, and while I believe that honest discussion is a 
direct way to truth, I do not believe that discourteous 
epithets are aids to truth, 

A body of men of acknowledged ability and experi- 
ence, codperating with a superintendent, who is consid- 


ered by all acquainted with him, weil-qualified for his - 


position, have inaugurated changes in the Boston 
schools. To call these changes a “humbug” is as 
cheap and as easy as it is discourteous. No question 
touching the vital interests of large communities, where 
properly presented, should be labelled “humbug,” and 
then dismissed.” Had the writer of the article in the 
Examiner, in fitting terms, exposed the weakness or the 
defects of the proposed plan, we would have read with 
deference ; but there is in the article an incoherent at- 
tack upon the whole system of object-teaching by one 
who, so far as we can judge from the article, hardly 
knows what real teaching is, and gives no clear evidence 
that he even understood what genuine object-teaching 
is. The plan of the Boston supervisors, whether wisely 
or unwisely arranged, is an attempt to secure what is 
especially needed in our schools generally; viz., the 
study of the things of which the pupil would learn, in- 
stead of words describing the things. 

The indurated and easy-going methods of teaching 
by books alone,—methods by which the authors of text- 


books are the teachers, and the one presiding in the ° 


school-room is but the hearer of memorized words, will 
never lack supporters so long as, in the words of Lyman 
Beecher, “laziness is two-thirds of human depravity.” 
There is a constant tendency to deterioration in teach 
ing, seen in the excessive use of books in our element- 
ary schools. Books have their place, but where used to 
the exclusion of object-teaching they are abused, and 
the children suffer wrong. In primary and intermedi- 
ate schools, books should be used as aids to object-teach- 
ing. Good elementary teaching is impossible by books 
alone. Books contain words; words are the signs of 
ideas. Books can be useful in teaching only so far as 
the pupil, by means of the objects, mental or material, 
has previously gained the ideas of which the words are 


signs. It is granted that by means of words we may 
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be led to combine the ideas we have gained so as to ar- 
rive at new ideas; but, primarily, words cannot occa- 
sion the ideas which they are used to denote. One 
needs to be but a novice in mental science, to know 
that all our complex notions are apprehended through 
the simple notions into which the complex notions are 
resolvable, and that our simple notions are gained only 
as objects, through the senses or objects of conscious- 
ness occasioning them. 

Rut I have exceeded my limits. What oral teaching 
by means of objects is, and its necessity if-our public 
schools are to progress, must be reserved for another paper. 


NOTES OF A LECTURE AND OUTLINE OF 
AN OBJECT- LESSON. — (I) 


BY MRS. REBECCA RICKOFF. 


THE MAPLE-LEAF. 
PREPARATION FOR LESSON. 


The teacher should have on hand a quantity of green 
maple leaves, making sure of a sufficient number to 
supply each with one perfect leaf. Although we com- 
mence the study of leaves in the autumn, because of 
their peculiar attractiveness at that time, and the fine 
opportunity afforded to use their colors, yet for this first 
lesson on leaves it is best that the green leaf should be 
chosen. This, because form is to be studied first, and 
because green is the color most common to leaves. 

This being the first leaf studied, all the points per- 
taining to the leaf that it is desirable to bring to the 
- notice of the children are not brought out, for the rea- 
son that something new and fresh must be reserved for 
each of the succeeding lessons. Yet this lesson on the 
maple-leaf, because it is the first lesson on leaves, will 
occupy more time, will need more elaboration, and be 
more difficult to manage than any subsequent lesson of 
the kind. 

THE LESSON. 

Each child holds in his hand a maple-leaf. All are 
told to look carefully, — each at his own leaf, — and see 
how many things he can find out about it. No one is 
to speak,—pupils are required only to look and think. 


to be considerate of others; not to beso eager to cor- 
rect the mistakes of his fellows as to be watchful of 
his own. 

With a class of bright children, who have had any 
training in observing and expressing themselves, the 
teacher will find that she has no need to help them, ex- 
cept as to the manner and forms of expression. She 
will be overwhelmed with a perfect hurly-burly of facts. 
And now comes the problem,—W hat is to be done with 
these facts, in order that the children may receive from 
them practical and permanent benefit ? 

In the first place, the teacher must have made up her 
mind beforehand just what facts she wishes to embody 
in the lesson, and then she must ignore the others; or, 
if the children press them upon her attention, she must 
say, “ We will not speak about that now” ; or, “ We will 
leave that for another lesson.” 

There now remain two things to be done. One is to 
fix each individual fact, that it is at this time desirable to 
fix, in the children’s minds; and the other is to arrange 
these facts in some such order that the children may 
grasp the lesson as a whole. 

Teachers, if to-day all the facts that are stored i in our 
memories were classified and arranged in order, accord- 
ing to association of time, place, or circumstance, cause 
and effect, etc., so that, when we wanted to recall a fact 
we would know just where to go to get it, what a won- 
derful amount of available knowledge we should have. 
The surprising powers of scientific men prove that the 
study of the natural sciences has some such effect as 
this upon the mind; and I do believe that, by means of 
object-lessons, we may so develop and train the children 
that they shall acquire the habit of storing up their 
knowledge in an orderly way, so that they may be able 
to recall it with ease and apply it with readiness. 

Let us consider, then, the first thing to be done,—to 
fix the individual fact in the child’s mind. This can 
be done only by first awakening his interest in the fact, 
and then associating it with something already in his 
mind. Let us take, for example, the stem of the leaf. 
The children all know that it is called stem, some, per- 
haps, know that it is called foot-stalk ; at any rate the 
teacher should have made up her mind that, if the chil- 


After a slight pause the teacher says, “ Ready!” and/dren do not give her the word foot-stalk, she will give 


up come the eager hands. The teacher now calls upon 
one and another to tell what he has found out about the 
leaf. If the condition of the school is such as to war- 
rant this course, she does not at this time correct any 
mistakes or make criticisms. She permits quite a num- 
ber to say what they have to say, listening politely to 
their remarks, and requiring their companions to do 
the same. 

When, in this way, the impetuous, the eager, and the 
thoughtless ones have “let off steam” (if the expres- 
sion may be allowed), she goes back and reconsiders the 
statements made. “John, if I remember correctly, 
you said so and so.” John has, perhaps, by this time 
discovered the mistake he made, and has now the oppor- 
tunity to correct it himself; if not, some of his com- 
panions are allowed to make the correction. If none 
can, then the teacher makes it herself. In this way 
each mistake in clearness of observation, in truthful- 
ness of statement, in correct use of language, should be 
politely and considerately brought to the notice of the 
whole school. And also, in the same way, should each 
new fact observed be considered by the whole school, 
and a conclusion arrived at as to its correctness. 

In this way, you will observe, you are not simply 
cramming the child with facts in botany, neither are 
you only helping him to discover for himself facts about 
the leaf. Great as is the advantage of this to him, you 
are doing for him still more. Not only are you train- 
ing him to see clearly and truthfully, — that is, to see 
things as they are, and not as he may imagine them to 

be, — not only are you training him to state a fact ac- 
eurately and in strict accordance with the truth, — not 
ouly are you training him to use correct and, perhaps, 
even elegant language, — but you are also training him 


it to them. If, however, she only pronounces it rapidly 
and indifferently, it may sound to those unfamiliar with 
it as a foreign word. But let her dwell upon its two 
significants parts, and the children will readily and with 
pleasure reason back by comparison to the fancy in 
which the word originated. The leaf stands upon the 
branch. When now they come to study a sessile leaf, 
will they need to be told that it sits.upon the branch ? 
When the teacher has fixed in the children’s minds 
the idea that the leaf stands upon the branch, she gives 
them the new word petiole, drills them in the pronunci- 
ation of it, and tells them it is a word made from a 
Latin word which means “little foot.” “ Petiole,” she 
says, “does not mean little foot. Petiole means this 
part of the leaf, but it comes from a Latin word which 
means ‘little foot.’” Then she calls their attention to 
the fact that the stem has three names, — stem, foot- 
stalk, and petiole. This takes considerable time; but 
a few facts so given are worth any number of facts sim- 
ply hurled at or crammed into the children. And be- 
sides, this will be found to be a very agreeable kind of 
work, both for the teacher and the pupils. But I do 
not need to tell you this, and more than I do to tell you 
that, although it is agreeable work, it is still hard work. 
—Cleveland Report. 


— Each inhabitant in the United States pays $2.02 
for the support of the public schools, and $1.29 for mili- 
tary purposes. These two items of expenditure in 
other countries in the world are as follows: Prussia, 51 
cents and $2.29; Austria, 34 cents and $1.39; France, 
29 cents and $4.50; Italy, 13 cents and $1. 57; Eng- 


land and Wales, 66 cents and $3.86 ; Switzerland, 88 
cents and $1.00. 


UNGRADED COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN SWETT. 


I.—GENERAL REMARKS. 


It requires tact, skill, originality, and common-sense 
to manage successfully an ungraded country school. 
In the graded schools of town and city the course of in- 
struction is definitely laid down in printed manuals; 
the work of each successive grade is directed by princi- 
pal and superintendent, and each class-teacher is only a 
cog in a complicated system of wheels. But in the 
country school the teacher combines the duties of prin- 
cipal, assistant, superintendent, and examiner. He is, 
practically, the course of study. He is an autocrat, 
limited in power only by custom, precedent, and text- 
books. 

When we consider that in the United States, taken 
as a whole, a majority of the children receive their only 
education in the ungraded country schools, we realize 
their importance in our school system. Many of these 
schools, in the sparsely-settled districts, are kept up 
only from three to six months in the year, and then the 
attendance is irregular. The entire schooling of many 
children, from the age of five to fifteen, hardly amounts 
to four years of continuous school attendance. In such 
schools’ what instruction will best fit the children for 
their life-duties? What knowledge is of most worth 
to them? What are the essential things which the 
teacher must consider ? 

A man or woman gifted with sound common-sense 
will look at the work something in this way: These 
boys are the sons of farmers, mechanics, miners, and 
workingmen; most of them will follow the occupations 
of their fathers. These girls, most of them, will be- 
come the wives of farmers, mechanics, miners, and 
workingmen, and will “keep house.” What are the 
essential things which both boys and girls must be 
taught in order to aid them to grow up intelligent and 
industrious men and women ? 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF WRITTEN EXAM- 
INATIONS. 


BY HOMER B. SPRAGUE. 


[Concluded from last week.] 
May they not be too frequent? May not this exam- 
ination business be overdone? Undoubtedly. The 
chief business of the teacher is to teach; not to pump 
facts and ideas into the mind daily, and out of it weekly, 
or fortnightly, or monthly; but to train as well as feed, 
discipline rather than fatten, and promote nimbleness 
rather than so many pounds avoirdupois. Evidently, 
too, a limit to the frequency of examinations ‘is to be 
found in the labor which they impose upon the teacher. 
This labor, where classes are large, isenormous. I know 
the true teacher will not shrink from it. I have nothing 
but admiration for the heroism, the martyr spirit with 
which I have seen the devoted teacher lug home those 
barrow-loads of answers, over which I knew she would 
toil all day Saturday and Sunday. To me, much medi- 
tating on these things, and having a class of my own of 
over a hundred students to examine in English litera- 
ture, a plan occurred whereby to shorten and lighten 
this herculean labor. At the examination, each student 
is directed to write her name close to the right upper 
corner of the sheet that is to contain her answers. 
When the answers are completed, let her carefully turn 
down these corners in two or three folds, so as to con- 
ceal her name. When the class next assemble for reci 
tation, redistribute these papers to the pupils so that no 
one receives back her own; direct each pupil to write 
her name at the top; then, with the class, go carefully 
over every question, pointing out with great fullness 
and exactness the proper answers, calling upon the stu- 
dents to ask freely any question as to the theme; and, 
as we pass from question to question, require each stu- 


dent, using her best judgment, to check every error 0D 
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the paper before her, and to estimate and mark there 
in the light of all explanations given, the value of every 
answer. The exercise is an exceedingly useful one in 
criticism, every student feeling that her own judgment 
is liable to be rejudged by the teacher, and will certainly 
be rejudged by the unknown writer of the answers on 
the paper before her. This exercise also fixes in the 
mind, as hardly anything else could, the salient points 
in the topics examined. Thus the class have done the 
work usually done by the teacher; for the estimates so 
marked down will be found, in nine cases out of ten, to 
be sufficiently correct. 

I say sufficiently correct ; for, except in rare cases, it 
is enough to know that a student passes or fails to pass, 
without estimating precisely the merit or demerit. I 
do not wish to know, much less do I wish them to know, 
their relative standing. Time spent in figuring up the 
exact percentage, —and a good deal of valuable time is 


months will elapse before he is to be subjected to the 
ordeal of a written examination, the temptation is often 
well-nigh irresistible to put far off the evil day, neglect 
daily tasks, and trust to luck, or genius, or cunning, or 
cramming. ¢ 

It would be a great mistake to make the written ex- 
amination a mere test of what the pupil has actually 
learned. The value of the knowledge lies in its use. 
In every set of examination questions there should be 
at least one to test his originating power, to show his 
ability to wield principles, his force of reasoning, keen- 
ness of analysis, and justice of synthesis. Indeed, it 
hardly needs to be said that all through his course of 
study, it should be a prime object to draw out and cul- 
tivate this power of original thought, this penetrating, 
inventive, creative power. Many of my pupils, during 
the last year, gave from fifty to eighty original demon- 
strations of propositions in geometry. Was not this 


so spent,—with a view to publishing a list of names ing better than to memorize the whole of Chauvenet ? 


the order of merit, is often worse than wasted. Com- 
petitive examinations held for such a purpose are often, 
if not always, a nuisance. They cannot be a fair test 
of merit, a fair basis of such rewards and such punish- 
ments. You cannot thus gauge fidelity ; yet fidelity is 
better than brilliancy. Shall she who neglects high 
scholarship and toils to aid a sick mother or support 
helpless brothers or sisters, be shamed, and she who for 
high scholarship neglects them, be honored ? Compet- 
itive examinations in high schools give a fictitious, an 
enormously exaggerated importance to petty differences 
in scholarship; create needless and painful anxiety in 
many breasts; puff up the successful with silly pride, 
and fill the unsuccessful with sillier envy; over-stimu- 
late the very ones who need no stimulus, and discourage 
the very ones that most need encouragement ; inspire a 
feeling of mutual enmity and Ishmaelitism, rather than 
of mutual helpfulness and self-sacrifice: as if successful 
competition were the proper aim and end of man; as if 
society were not an accession of helpers, but a conces- 
sion from hurters; as if life were a scrub-race for hon- 
ors to be won from others,—every man for himself, and 
the adversary for the hindmost. What wonder that 
there is cheating ? “A good and virtuous nature may 
recoil” under great temptation: but when disgrace 
awaits those who stand relatively low, though they may 
be absolutely high; when the spirit of self-agrandize- 
ment rules the hour; when intellect is everything and 
heart nothing, and the Christian rule is exactly re- 
versed, — then look for envy, jealousy, suspicion, 
malice, cheating, lying. May we not lay it down asa 
general rule that school examinations should be qualify- 
ing, and not competitive ? 

Another very common abuse is cramming. Emer- 
gencies occur in the profession of law, and sometimes 
in other occupations, when one must, in the shortest 
possible time, collect, answer, digest, and utilize a vast 
mass of facts: then one mustcram. It may be unavoid- 
able, but the reaction is severe. It breaks health and 
shortens life. There is no need of such spurts in school. 
The preventive is simple and effectual: let the class 
never know when the examination is to be held; let 
the intervals between examinations vary, — sometimes 
two weeks, sometimes three, five, seven. Where reci- 
tations in any branch of study occur daily, there should, 
perhaps, be from five to ten written examinations in a 
year. The utter uncertainty as to the time of examina- 
tion, its liability to occur any day, holds the student 
faithfully to his worl: for he must be in constant read- 
iness to give an account of his stewardship. The heat 
which burns up his body and brain when concentrated 
into a few days or hours, is a gentle and healthful warmth, 
if diffused evenly through several weeks. In his lessons 
he learns to slight nothing, omit nothing, be ignorant 
of nothing, leave nothing to chance. To get this habit 
of thoroughness, this principle of fidelity, inwrought, 
as it were, into the student’s very being, is of itself al- 
most a liberal education. But if he knows that the 
daily recitations count for little or nothing, and that 


It is clear that much of the utility of written exam- 
inations depends upon the wisdom with which the ques- 
tions are selected and framed. These form a standard 
toward which, if it be known, teachers and students will 
work; and thus a wrong standard may do incalculable 
mischief. President Eliot, in his article in the March- 
April number of the North American Review, shows 
that the tone and scope of professional instruction in 
England are, in some cases, lowered by their university 
examinations. Here, as well as there, the student and 
the instructor will ask themselves the pertinent, yet 
dangerously deceptive question, “Of what use is it to 
carry one’s studies outside the range of topics on which 
the examinations are to be held ?” There is no work 
of a teacher, supervisor, or examiner, that requires more 
consummate skill than this, Yet how few examiners 
know enough to separate the transient from the perma- 
nent, discriminate between knowledge that must be 
kept in readiness to do service at any moment, and 
knowledge that, having served its purpose as discipline, 
and given its essence to strengthen the mind, may 
without loss be forgotten! How many teachers still 
survive of the good old sort that drilled longer and 
bored harder on circulating decimals, or greatest com- 
mon divisors, than on simple interest ! 

For twelve years the Board of Regents of the State 
of New York have held every year, in all the academies 
and union high schools of that State, three written ex- 
aminations in arithmetic, geography, grammar, and 
spelling! The sum of seven dollars, paid from the 
State treasury to the academies forevery student thereto 
belonging that successfully passes the examination, has 
operated as a powerful incentive to prepare students for 
this test; some of the academies receiving about a thou- 
sand dollars annually for the successful students so fur- 
nished. The effect has been great. Education in nearly 
all institutions for secondary instruction throughout that 
great commonwealth has been visibly lifted to a higher 
level. Could our Massachusetts Legislature do a wiser 
or a more beneficent act than to empower and direct 
the State Board of Education to hold similarly, in all 
the high schools of the State, periodical examinations 
in certain selected branches constituting the major part 
of a good high-school course of study for three years,— 
civil government being always a prominent branch,— 
and award to the successful candidates, whose standing 
in all respects should have been good throughout the 
course, a liberal sum, say fifty or one hundred dollars, 
from the State treasury? He who should originate 
and secure the passage of such a law, and then make 
sure of its enforcement, would do more for education 
and for good government, than any one since Horace 
Mann, and would write his name high on the scroll of 
the benefactors of the race. 


— “I was ever of opinion that the honest man who 
married and brought up a large family did more service 
than he who continued single, and only talked of popu- 


”— Goldsmith. 
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LIFE’S AUTUMN. 


We, too, have Autumns, when our leaves 
Drop loosely through the dampened air, 
When all our good seems bound in sheaves, 

And we stand reaped and bare. 
Our seasons have no fixed returns; 
Without our will they come and go; 
At noon our sudden summer burns,— 
Ere sunset, all is snow. 
But each day brings less summer cheer, 
Crimps more our ineffectual spring; 
And something earlier every year 
- Our singing-birds take wing. 
— Selected. 


NEW-ENGLAND EDUCATORS. 


BY REY. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, 

Benjamin Silliman was born in North Stratford, Conn., 
Ang. 8, 1779. The name of his birthplace has been 
changed to Trumbull. He was of Italian origin. The 
genealogy goes back to Claudio Sillimandi, who, in 
1517, was forced into exile on account of his religious 
opinions, and compelled to leave Lucca, in Tuscany, 
and found a home in Geneva, that well-known retreat of 
religious refugees. The descendants of Claudio Silli- 
mandi were found not only in Geneva, but also in Berne. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century, some 
of them emigrated from Holland to this country. Drop- 
ping the last syllable of the name, they became the 
Sillimans of Fairfield, Conn., occupying a high social 
position, and greatly respected in the community in 
which they lived. The father of Benjamin bore the 
somewhat singular name of Gold Selleck. He was a 
general in the Revolutionary war, and was a special 
friend of General Washington. On his mother’s side 
he was a descendant of John Alden and Priscilla Mul. 
lins, so celebrated in the annals of early New-England 
history. The death of his father when he was but a 
mere child threw him on the special care of his mother, 
who took the liveliest interest in his education. He 
tells an amusing incident which occurred in the school 
to which he was sent, which will illustrate the sort of 
punishment inflicted on naughty girls and boys in those 
primitive times: “On one occasion our ma’am, — for 
that was her familiar title, — detected a little girl and a 
little boy in whispering and playing. The punishment 
was, that a double yoke of limber branches of willow 
was adjusted to the necks of the offenders, and they 
were required to walk home as yoke-fellows. The little 
girl, not at all abashed, addressed her shrinking com- 
panion by epithets of endearment; he was compelled to 
bear the sly titter of his school-fellows, a punishment 
not soon forgotten.” 

The subject of this sketch entered Yale College in 
1792, the first three years of his college life having been 
spent under the administration of President Ezra Stiles, 
and the last year under that of Dr. Dwight. He was 
but seventeen years of age when he was graduated, and 
the circumstances of his family at home were such that 
duty seemed to call him, at least for a time, to look after 
the affairs of the farm left by his father, and which had 
suffered much from long neglect. Having accomplished 
the object which he had in view, he gave up his rural 
occupations, and took charge of a select school in Weth- 
ersfield, which he carried on for nearly a year. At the 
early age of twenty he received an appointment as tutor 
in Yale College, and while discharging the duties of his 
office he read law, and was admitted to the bar in 1802. 
Providence, however, had not designed him to pursue 
the profession for which he had prepared himself. 

A new professorship of chemistry and natural phil- 
osophy had been founded in Yale College, and at the 
suggestion of President Dwight, Mr. Silliman was elected 
to the occupancy of the chair thus created. He was not 
twenty-two years of age, had had but little experience 
as a teacher of the natural sciences, and if he accepted 
the place, must abandon the profession. he had selected 
to settle down to the quiet, unostentatious life of a pro- 
fessor in college. He gave the matter due deliberation, 


_jand at length accepted the appointment, Several months 
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were spent in Philadelphia in preparatory study with 
Dr. Woodhouse, out of whose experiments he contrived 
to get some fun as well as scientific knowledge. Silli- 
man tells an incident which occurred one day in the 
laboratory: “ Hydrogen gas was the subject, and its 
relation to life. It was stated that an animal confined 
in it would die; and a living hen was, for the exper- 
iment, immersed in the hydrogen gas, with which a 
bell-glass was filled. The hen gasped, kicked, and lay 
still. ‘There, gentlemen,’ said the professor, ‘you see 
she is dead’; but no sooner had the words passed his 
lips, than the hen with a struggle overturned the bell- 
glass, and with a loud scream flew across the room, 
flapping the heads of the students with her wings, while 
they were convulsed with laughter.” Other courses of 
lectures were attended by the young professor at differ- 
ent times, until he found himself so far qualified to 
enter upon the duties of his office, that he commenced 
giving instruction in chemistry to his college classes. 
The first of that long series of brilliant lectures on his 
favorite theme, reaching on through a period of fifty-one 
years, was given April 4, 1804. He was a little more 
than twenty-four years of age, with scarcely no experi- 
ence, and brought in contact with some of the most 
gifted young men of the country, who could detect 
sham, if there was any, and were ready, doubtless, to 
“make game” of the young professor, if the least chance 
presented for so doing. Among those earlier classes 
before whom he lectured, were such men as John C. 
Calhoun, John Pierpont, Heman Humphrey, Samuel 
Jarvis, and Gardiner Spring. It is sufficient to say 
that from the outset he was, with the young men who 
came under his instruction, a favorite teacher. 

In the spring of 1805, Professor Silliman made his 
first visit to Europe, and most assiduously devoted him- 
self to the study of chemistry while abroad. He was 
absent not far from a year, a period most delightfully 
and profitably spent in the old world. Immediately on 
his return he resumed his lectures, and did what he 
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ing character, containing just the kind of gossip and 
“small talk” one loves to read. It would be pleasant 
to give extracts from these effusions of his ready pen, 
and from the large mass of correspondence which he 
carried on with distinguished scholars at home and 
abroad. But we forbear, and hasten to bring this sketch 
to a close. 

Professor Silliman continued to perform the duties 
of his office with preéminent ability and success until 
he reached the age of seventy, fifty years of his life 
having been devoted to the service of Yale College. He 
deemed it to be his duty to send in his resignation, but 
the Corporation declined to accept it, and his relation 
with the college continued until Commencement, 1853, 
and he had completed the seventy-fourth year of his 
long and useful life. As “Professor Emeritus,” he 
gave a course of lectures during the college year 1854— 
55, and this ended all connection with the college as an 
instructor. A beautiful old age was vouchsafed to the 
venerable scholar, and few men of his great age have 
gone down to the grave amid happier surroundings, or 
with brighter and more cheerful prospects of what 
awaited him in the world beyond. His death, which 
was instantaneous,—being caused, as it was supposed, by 
an affection of the heart,—occurred Nov. 24, 1864. 
Although he was eighty-five years old; he died in the 
vigor of an intellect still bright and strong, and with a 
heart warm and in lively sympathy with all things good 
and true, leaving to his family his college, and the coun- 
try he so much loved the rich legacy of a pure life, and 
a spotless, untarnished reputation. 


VARIETIES. 


— The New York Observer relates the followiug 
story of the old pastorate of its editor: “ Being pre- 
vented from attending an evening meeting, we deputed 
an elder to preside, who began the service by saying, 
“ The pastor is absent tonight; let us sing to his praise 


could in chemistry for the class that was so soon to the forty-fifth hymn.” 


graduate. The science of mineralogy was awakening 
much interest in some of the colleges, and with his 
characteristic enthusiasm, Professor Silliman took hold 
of the subject, and began to make collections of valuable 
specimens in that department of human knowledge. It 
is needless to speak of the ever-increasing interest which 


he took in enlarging and enriching his cabinets, making you.” 


at last a collection of minerals second to none in the 
country. The sort of enthusiasm he manifested in his 
work is well illustrated by the reply which he made to 
Rev. Dr. Ely, who had said tohim: “ Why, Domine (his 
usual style when addressing a college professor), Domine, 
is there not danger that with these physical attractions 
you will overtop the Latin and the Greek?” The 
answer to the question was, “Sir, let the literary gen- 
tlemen push and sustain their own departments. It is 
my duty to give full effect to the sciences committed to 
my care.” 

We have brought our sketch down to 1810. The 
years passed rapidly away in the discharge of profes- 
sional duties, and Professor Silliman’s reputation on 
both sides of the Atlantic continually increased. In 
1818 appeared the first number of the American Journal 
of Science, and the rank which it has taken among the 
scientific journals of the world, I need not tell. Asa 
relief from the severe strain put upon him by his un- 
remitting labors, and consequent ill-health, Professor 
Silliman resorted to a change of scene and occupation, 
which he found in traveling, for which recreation he 
seems to have had a strong taste. He was also very 
careful about his diet, using the plainest and simplest 
food, abstaining fram all stimulants except tea, which 
he says was a “cordial” to him. We cannot dwell 
upon the great success which followed him as a popular 
scientific lecturer in all parts of the country, from 1834 
to 1857, embracing a period between the age of fifty- 
five and eighty years. The journals and letters he 


— He that runs may read,—a great many things 


concerning his character, especially if he runs for office. 


— “In my early days,” remarked the old man, as he 
shoveled coal into the school-house bin, “they didn’t 
use coal to keep us school young ’uns warm, I kin tell 
“What did they use?” asked a boy near by. 
A sad, far-away look seemed to pass over the old man’s 
face as he responded, “ Birch, my boy, birch.” 

— From the time a boy is eight years old until he 
is thirteen, he devotes two solid hours of every day of 
busy life to learning how to make a new kind of noise. 
By the time he is thirteen years old, he has accumu- 
lated noise enough to last him the rest of his natural 
life, and use three kinds of noises the same day, too.— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 

— “Is that a funeral?” “Yes sir.” “Who is it 
that died?” The gentleman in the coffin, sir.” 

—“The laughter of fools is like the crackling of 
thorns under the pot.”—- Never having heard thorns 
crackle under pots, I can’t say. 

— A minister examined his school-boys in this way : 
“What is the meaning of the word ‘repentance’ ? 
Boy — “ Please, sor, aa divvent knaa.” Minister — 
“Now, if I had stolen a loaf of bread, what would I 
be?”  Boy—“ Please, sor, locked up.” Minister — 
“ Well, should I feel sorry?” Boy—“Yes.” Minister 
—“ Well, why should I feel sorry?”  Boy— Please, 
sor, cause you was catched.” 


— “The early bird catches the worm.”— Let him ; 
who wants to catch worms 

— A little boy in Sunda school put a poser to his 
teacher. The lady was telling her class how God pun- 
ished the Egyptians, by causing the first-born in each 
household to be slain. The little boy listened atten- 
tively, and at the proper interval mildly inquired, 


wrote while giving these lectures are of the most charm- 


“ What would God have done if there had been twins ? ” 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communieations intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimByY, Hanover, N. H. 


Mr. Editor :—When too late for correction of my 
solution of Problems 31 and 32, I detected my error in 


method, and therefore admit the correctness of J. W. 
Moore’s solution, by formula, as published in Tue 
JourRNAL of July 11. M. D. G. 


Mr. Editor :—Has G. W. McGinnis not made a mis- 
take in the use of the word ‘proved’ in the statement 
of Problem 60? Does he not mean verified ? 

Witiiam Hoover. 


Mr. Editor :—1 did not overlook the fact that the belt 
covers a greater are of the Jarger wheel than of the 
smaller, in my solution of Problem 13, p. 214, April 4. 
I have many times worked the same general problem, 
and apparent oversights are attributable to omissions 
and mistakes in hasty copying. Our nearly identical 
results show that. Hoover. 


SOLUTIONS. 


— Solutions are received from,— F. P. Matz: Prob- 
lem 63. Asher B. Evans: Problem 68. C. R. Ballard: 
Problems 61, 71. George Fleming: Problem 60. J. 
D. Bowser: Problems 70, 71. E. E. Thompson: Prob- 
lems 70, 71. 


Prize PROBLEM (Dartmouth College, 1878). Given a 
sphere whose radius is 5, and whose density varies as the 
square of the distance from a given point in the surface, beiug 
unity at a unit's distance from that point: Required, first, the 
volume and mass of the inscribed cone of maximum mass; 
second, the equation of the section of this cone by a plane 
through its center of gravity and parallel to an element of the 
cone, the axis of the section and a tangent at its vertex being 
the axes of reference. 


The cone of maximum mass is assumed to be a right- 
cone, having its vertex at the point of minimum density. 
The density of a ring whose center is on the axis of the 
cone at the distance a from the vertex, and whose radius 
is y, is a?-++ y?; moreover, the width of the ring being 
dy and its thickness dx, its whole mass is 2ay(x? +-y’) 
dx dy. Integrating between y= and y= mz, m 
being the tangent of half the vertical angle, gives for 
the mass of the circle, m? (1 -+ 4m?)at+dx. Integrating 
again between x= 0 and a= A, gives for the mass of 
the cone, }m?a(1-+-4m*)X*. The radius of the base of 
the cone is a mean proportional between the segments 
of the diameter of the sphere; hence m?h? = (10 —A)h, 


or m? = —1; the mass of the cone is therefore 


10h —-* Differentiating, ete., 30h* — 0, 
and h = “/(. Hence the volume of the cone of maxi- 


mum mass is 2 m?h? [= 402(5 — 4/75), and the mass 


itself is 480 2 V i5. 

To sind the distance of the center of gravity of the 
cone from the vertex, multiply the mass of a circle by 
2, integrate between 2 = 0 and x= h, and divide the 
result by the mass of the cone. This gives 

4m? a(1 + 4m?)h° 
480 2V 15 

The vertex of a parabola whose plane passes through 
this point is distant from it j5 half 
the distance of the point from the vertex of the cone 
into the secant of half the vertical angle. The ordinate 
at the point is §m“/i§. Therefore the equation of the 
parabola is,— 

Volume of cone, 141.6251; mass of cone, 5840.320; 

equation of section, Y? = 3.30634X. L. B. 


= § “55, for the distance. 


PRORLEM 36.—The area of a regular polygon inscribed in 4 
circle is to that of the circumscribed polygon of the same num- 
ber of sides, as 3 to 4: find the number of sides. 

Wa. TIoover. 


There is no need of introducing x, as W. W. 8. does. 
With his data, we have,— 
Re=3: 4, or PF 
Now, — Substituting, — 22? = or 


WwW. F. B 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


he Editor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ature, He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity. The pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


REFORM, OR CONFUSION, IN THE INSTRUCTION OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES ? 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

The paper of Mr. Lévy, ‘‘ Thorough Method versus Natural 
Method,”’ has been a genuine surprise to me. He proposes to 
examine the respective merits of these two modes of teaching 
language; and I am at a loss to find his own idea of the thor- 
ough method, while it is my conviction that he has no under- 
standing of the nature and the workings of the natural method, 
which he can never have subjected to a personal, full, and un- 
biased trial. He admits the striking results of the natural 
method, but ascribes them to the favorable and extraordinary 
circumstances under which it had worked. I quote the words of 
the paper: “‘AUl the prodigy it ever accomplished, was to reap 
what others had sown.’’ This is no impeachment of its value 
as a method, but an insulting charge against its history and 
life. The teachers of the natural method have always pre- 
ferred, and still prefer, real beginners, who have not yet had 
their minds distorted at the hands of confusing, grammatical 
instructors. Since Mr. Heness taught the children of the Yale 
professors, a very large number of real beginners have been 
taught in our schools, 

Again he says: ‘* The only cause of its temporary (sic) suc- 
cess has been that pupils have been persuaded to devote more 
time to it than is generally given to the other.” Pupils have 
been, and still are, advised to devote the greatest amount of 
time to their study (at school and at home); but they have for 
years persuaded themselves todo so. And I know why they 
did it, and he would know also, if he had any knowledge of its 
true character and the working of the natural method. 

But “ the brilliant results begotten under too favorable con- 
ditions”? (p. 1) hint at another lucky chance of our method. 
M. Lambert Sauveur (page 13) is told that the good results 
are due to his unquestionable personal ability. How strange, 
indeed, that teachers of such uncommon ability waste their 
energy and their life in employing such a worthless and useless 
instrument that young and old, cultured and uncultured 
people of town and country, have persuaded themselves to 
sacrifice their best hours, for years, to a phantom and a mir- 
age! Does not common-sense suggest that there might be a 
deeper cause, producing by necessity these unparalleled phe- 
nomena? Perhaps, unlike the soldiers of the French army 
twenty years ago (p. 6), the new method requires a higher 
standard of teachers ; more endurance, and fuller devotion in 
the leader and the led. This would not be without analogy, 
since I am told that the new education of Froebel cannot pro- 
duce good results under ordinary conditions of teaching. 

The best evidence of his ignorance of the characteristic fea- 
ture of our method is this,—that he tickles and amuses the 
reader with the gambols and blunders of incompetent and un- 
trained experimenters in the natural method; for the chief and 
characteristic distinction of our method from all others, is its 
catechetical, or dialectical process, which is, for modern lan- 
guages, not an “incomplete experiment,” bat a well-tried, 
simple, consistent, and efficient method, that saves as much 
time and friction and confusion as improved machingy does in 
another field. 

To be a thorough catechet, a teacher must have a finely- 
trained mind, an absolute command of language, a rare power 
of disposition and direction, called tact,—great endurance and 
everlasting freshness; and the pupils who have found such a 
guide, will devote their best hours cheerfully to this subject. 
They feel not only that they become better speakers of the lan- 
guage every minute, but their mental qualities are improved 
and their knowledge is widened at every step; they do not 
become “American,” but good thinkers,—the aim of all thor- 
ough teaching. The natural method adapts itself to Nature's 
method; it first communicates spoken language, until pupils 
speak it; it teaches a language through its own medium, 
Jrom first to last; it cultivates sight with hearing, urges 
writing with speaking, begins with the plainest records of 
language; looks for inspiration to the next and nearest ob- 
jects, but it spurns translation; for a long while it dwells only 
on one language, without ‘‘ comparisons”; it postpones gram- 
mar,—i. ¢., philosophical reflection on language,—until this 
itself is grasped. But I admit all language-teachers have in 
common one aim: we intend to give not ‘‘ talk,’’ not “‘ words,”’ 
but a full mastery of the whole language. I only claim our way 
tobe shorter, healthier, more uniform We are first primary 
teachers ; they teach high-school knowledge first : we teach the 
art of speaking, and our schools are gymnasiums for drills in 
Spoken language. We have a natural progress, by which 
We build up the organism of language from its elements, and 
in the truest order of nature. The old system obtains conver- 
Sational results, if at all, by a long and labyrinthic detour, by 
continually mingling incongruous matter : language and its 

Philosophy ; two languages and their translation ; idioms and 


Once more. The natural method is the catechetical (or p1A- 
LECTICAL) process of communicating the WHOLE of a (living) 
LANGUAGE through its OWN MEDIUM. 

If the paper has directed arguments against something “that 
isnot the natural method,”’ then its whole purport is wrong, 
and must be condemned by the science of logic. This science 
calls an evasion of the “point in controversy” (i. e., “ elen- 
chus’’), an ‘“‘ignoratio elenchi,’’ if the evasion is committed 
in consequence of ignorance of the true issue; but a ‘‘ mutatio 
elenchi,” if the “point in controversy” is purposely substi- 
tuted by any other not in question. In either case, the whole 
of the argument has missed its mark, and falls aimless to the 
ground. Having refuted the argument, I am now ready to 
try the natural method, according to the proposition of the 
paper, in a public free German class, against any other teacher 
of the old persuasion. 

Finally, I believe that a free and public debate on Methods 
by Teachers of Modern Languages in Boston, might afford a 
discussion many-sided to all interested, and would be gladly 
hailed by all teachers of language after the natural method. 

Boston, October 31, 1878. ARNOLD ZULLIG, 

— 


CHEAP AMERICAN EDITIONS OF ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

We had occasion, some months since, to prepare for these col- 
umns a list of cheap English editions of English Classics. 
Within a few years simpler editions have multiplied to such 
an extent that it may be useful to add to our preceding list the 
best American editions of our great authors, which have been 
more especially prepared for school use: 


1. Sevect Britisu Essayists.’”’ A series planned 
to consist of a dozen volumes, edited, with notes, ete., by John 
Habberton. Vol. 1., The Spectator; price $1.25. Vol. IL., 
Sir Roger de Coverly. Paper, price $1.00. 

2. This excellent series 
includes Gray’s Select Poems, Goldsmith’s Select Poems, and 
twelve of Shakespeare’s best plays. Other plays will be pub- 
lished. Sixty to seventy cents per volume, in cloth. These 
books are also bound in paper. 

3. MACMILLAN’sS ‘‘ CLARENDON SERIES”’ includes 
the well-known ‘‘ Globe Library,” Spenser, Scott, &e., price 
$1.50 each; the best of Shakespeare’s plays, price 60 to 75 cts. ; 
and the various annotated texts of the great classics, as Spen- 
ser, Chaucer, &c.; various prices. For particulars concerning 
the Clarendon Press books, see the publisher's catalogue. 

4. Hupson’s These books include 
most of Shakespeare's plays, bound in paper; paper editions 
of the select essays of Goldsmith, Addison, and Bacon, and 
select poems by Burns, Goldsmith, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
&c.; price 40 cts each. 

5. Lipprncotr’s ANNOTATED PorEMS OF ENGLISH AU- 
THors. The series includes the following poems: Gray’s 
Elegy, 20 cts.; Goldsmith's Deserted Village and Traveller, 25 
cts.; Cowper’s Task, 25 cts.; Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Canto 
L, 25 cts.; to be followed by others. 

6. HARPER’s ‘‘HAur-Ilour In this series are 
found the principal essays of Macaulay; Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare, 2 vols.; Lawrence’s “‘ Primers”? of English Lit- 
erature, and Sir Roger De Coverly, with notes. Each volume 
2 cts. 

7. Boyp’s Epirions of Paradise Lost, Cowper's 
Task, Thomson's Seasons, Bacon’s Essays, &c. (price about 
$1.25), are excellent editions for the school-room. 

A convenient school edition of Addison has been published 
under the name of “Selections from Addison's Papers in 
Spectator,” including Macaulay’s Essays; price 85 cts. We 
have several times in other articles referred to Alden’s Studies 
in Bryant, a collection of Bryant’s best poems, with questions 
for teachers; price 45 cts. 

** Six Selections from Irving’s Sketch-Book,”’ with notes and 
questions by Homer B. Sprague and M. E. Scates, is just pub- 
lished, and is admirably adapted to school use. Price 50 cts. 

8. Vest-Pocket‘*‘ Series. There are over one hundred 
little works in this series, and although they were not pre- 
pared for schools, yet in many respects are excellent text- 
books. ‘These books include the choice productions of a wide 
range of English authors. The publisher’s price is 50 cts. 
each, but they are readily bought in Boston for 25 cts. each, 
and at this price are quite reasonable. 

9. Dick’s ENGLisu Cuiassics. Now published with an 
American firm’s imprint. They embrace the nearly complete 
works of Byron, Scott, Burns, Pope, Thomson, Cowper, Mil- 
ton, Goldsmith, &c. Bound in paper, and quite fair paper and 
type. Price in paper, from 25 to 40 ets. 

There are always found in the market cheap editions (with 
poor print and paper) of Paradise Lost, Task, Night Thoughts, 
Lady of the Lake, &c., which cost about 20 cts. each. They 
are evidently prepared for the old-fashioned “‘ parsing”? exer- 
cises, but now answer quite well for classes in English litera- 
ture which cannot afford the more costly texts. 

Milton’s Lycidas, with notes by H. B. Sprague, is one of the 
best and cheapest editions of this great poem. 


Provincetown, Mass., Oct. 26. A. F. BLarsDELL. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
THE DENSITY OF MARS. 

92. In Tux JouRNAL of October 17th, I find a query con- 
cerning the density of Mars. In my Astronomy I give .50: 
the tables containing this statement are taken from Chambers’ 
Astronomy (Clarendon Press Series). The want of a satellite 
has, in the case of Mars, prevented any accurate determination 
of its mass. There has, therefore, been a great discrepancy in 
the statements made by different authorities; an illustration 
of which is given by your correspondent, 

Professor Hall, after his famous discovery of the satellites of 
Mars, set himself to determine the mass of the planet. The 
result of the Washington observations, as given in the ‘ Data 
for Ephemerides for 1879,”’ published by the Naval Observatory, 
makes M= yo94s500) the sum being taken as unity. Notice 
what a marked change from the value given by Laplace in his 
Méchanique Céleste, of M = yRahogy. Supposing, what is 
probably the case, that Professor Hall's new estimate is very 
nearly, if not quite exact, there enters into the calculation a 
first element of uncertainty,—the mean solar distance. 

There has been for some time a growing conviction among 
astronomers that the recently-accepted figure, — 9114 million 
miles, —is too small. Newcomb makes the solar parallax 
8.848, and the mean solar distance 92,393,000 miles. Airy, 
the British astronomer royal, estimates the former at 8.76, 
and the latter at 93,300,000. In the face of such conflicting 
statements, the ordinary, conservative text-books must wait 
for a substantial agreement among the authorities. 

A note just at hand from Professor Hall deduces the den- 
sity of Mars from the preceding value of M (taking the solar 
distance as 92,500,000 miles), as .776, the earth=1. This, 
doubtless, represents the best knowledge as yet obtained, and 
should be adopted for the standard at present. 

Still, any change in the estimate of the solar distance will 
necessitate a revision. As the solar distance is the foot-rule 
for celestial measurements, your correspondent will find the 
same discrepancy of which he complains, in the other astron- 
omical elements, — diameters of the planets, ete. When that 
unit is definitely fixed upon, then there will be a standard to 
which all astronomical data can be referred. Meanwhile con- 
fusion will reign. J. DoRMAN STEELE, 

Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1878. 


QUERIES, 


97. Will some one tell us the origin of the expression, ‘‘ Go 
snooks’’ ? 

[Snooks is a corruption of the word snacks; “to go snacks 
with one,—to have a share.’’— Webster.] 


98. The fourteenth verse of the second chapter of Romans 
reads as follows: ‘‘ For when the Gentiles, which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these, having 
not a law, are a law unto themselves.’? Why, in the Greek, 
is the word for ‘‘do”’ in the subjunctive mood ? 8. 


99. What, and where, is ‘‘the lazy Scheld,”’ in second line 
of The Traveler ? 


100. Who is the author of the following: ‘‘ The last wigwam 
was destroyed; and the sun looked boldly down upon spots he 
had only visited by stealth during thousands and thousands of 
moons.” Is sun or Indian understood, the antecedent of he? 


101. “‘ It was too touching to be soon forgotten.”” Parse to be 
Sorgotten. 


102. Where can I procure a copy of the edition of 1841 of 
Webster’s Dictionary, the latest that was published during the 
life of the author ? C. J. A. 


103. If two married ladies, — for example, Mrs. Smith and 
Mrs. Brown, — commence business as partners, may the firm 
be properly addressed as Mrs. Smith and Brown ? 

104. Where cana picture be obtained entitled ‘‘ ¥7ild Roses,” 
which was on exhibition at the Centennial? The name of 
the painter was something like Buhrer. W. 8. 


GOOD WORDS. 


THE JoURNAL, under wise management, has come to be, by 
common consent, the best educational paper in America, 
F. Situ, 
Editor Normal Review, Shippensburg, Pa, 


inatingly given as the one to Tuk JouRNAL from the Paris 


Exhibition, there would be less contempt shown for such in- - 


Davin B. Scorr, 
College of the City of New York. 


FROM AN ADVERTISER. 
National Journal of Education, 16 Hawley St., Boston: 
Dear Sir: The last page of advertising we had, brought usa 
perfect deluge of correspondence from school-teachers all over 


signia than often appears. 


the country. Yours truly, 
Drxon CRUCIBLE Co, 
Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 30,1878. 


If medals for honest, valuable work were always as discrim-. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 100}. 

— Paris subscribes $24,000 for the sufferers from yellow 
fever. 

— The 11th annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Dental Science was held in Boston, Wednesday. 

— The directors of the Bank of Glasgow have been com- 
mitted for theft and fraud. 

— The entire Greek ministry has resigned, and the king has 
accepted their resignation. 

—The American Missionary Association met at Taunton, 
Mass., on Wednesday last. 

— The St. Croix insurrection is at an end. 

— England has sent her ultimatum to the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan. Meanwhile war preparations proceed. 

— Cholera prevails in Morocco to a fearful extent. 

— President Hayes has appointed Thursday, Nov. 28, as the 
day of annual public thanksgiving. 
aon gg yellow fever scourge in the South has entirely 

ted. 


— General Sheridan reports the United States troops now in 
service inadequate to meet the Indians. 

— Of 750 awards to American exhibitors at Paris, the edu- 
cational department under Mr. Philbrick received 121, — in- 
cluding 27 gold and 42 silver medals. 

— Sunday elections in France favor the Republicans. 

— The U. S. national debt was reduced nearly two millions 
of dollars in October. 

— Maynooth College, Ireland, was injured by fire to the 
amount of $50,000. 

— Dean Stanley preached in New York on Sunday, and 
sailed for England on Wednesday of thfs week. 

— Peace at last prevails in Mexico, and the border troubles 
are at an end. 

— The Cheyennes are doing sad work in the Sappa Valley, 
Colorado. 

— Great Britain purchases Delagoa Bay, South Africa, from 
. Portugal, for $3,000,000. 

— India wants English gold as a legal tender; some Amer- 
icans want fiat money here. Which are the wiser ? 

— The Boston Monday lectureship, by Joseph Cook, was re- 
sumed this week. His subject was “Infidel Attack on Prop- 
erty,’’ and his prelude was concerning the election Tuesday. 

— The Pall Mali Gazette of Sept. 4 comments with much 
bitterness on the recent letter of Secretary Evarts to Lord Salis- 
bury, regarding the fishery question. 

— Shere Ali has concluded to attack the British troops near 
the Khyber Pass and force them to take the initiative. 

— The recently formed Greek ministry has resigned. 

— General Escobedo is reported very ill in his Mexican 


son. 
— Germany has sent over seven thousand dollars for the 
yellow fever sufferers. 
— Spain declares free all Cuban slaves who succeed in reach- 
ing Spanish soil outside of Cuba. 


Rev. W. S. ALexanper, of New Orleans, La, is 
our general agent for JourNAL oF EpvucaTIoN, 
Primary Treacner, and Goop Trmes in the South- 
west, and is authorized to receive subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements for either publication. 


Tur New-Jersey School Journal, — C. J. Majory, ed- 
itor and publisher, - merges with the JouRNAL OF 
Epvucation and Primary Teacuer. Subscribers to 
that journal will receive one or the other of our publi- 
cations, in accordance with the terms with Mr. Majory 
to fulfill the contract with his patrons, Our publica- 
tions are continued to all subscribers until we receive 
an order to discontinue. 


WE shall commence in our next issue a series of able 
articles from the pen of Rev. Dr. Hill, of Portland, on 
“The Imagination.” Our readers will take great pleas- 
ure in the discussion of this subject by so able a writer. 


Mr. Puiiericx’s letter will be read with great in- 
terest. The visits of French teachers at the Exhibition, 
the conferences at the Sorbonne, and the closing cere- 
monies, are topics which will attract the eyes and 
thoughts of our readers. His motto, “ Better late than 
never,” is a good one, but it must yield to a better,— 
“ Better never late.” We will excuse past short-com- 
ings if our friend will continue in the same interesting 
line of conversations with our teachers. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS.—TWO MONTHS FREE! 


We invite each of our present subscribers to send us 
one name of a person who wishes to subscribe for our 
educational journal. To such persons, sending us two 
dollars and fifty cents, we will send Tur JourNAL 
from November, 1878, to January 1, 1880. A remit- 
tance of three dollars will secure Tue JourNAL and 
either of our Art-Union portraits of Mann, Willard, 
Agassiz, or Peabody. Tell your friends, and send in 
your postals promptly. The Journay or EpucaTion 
for fourteen months for $2.50! 


WE regret to learn that the Hon. George S. Hillard, 
the well-known journalist and author, and the compiler 
of the popular series of School Readers that bear his 
name, is probably disabled permanently. Some five or 
six years since he had a paralytic stroke, and hopes 
were entertained by his numerous friends that he would 
recover sufficiently to resume his literary labors; but 
he grows worse rather than better. He is now past 
three score and ten, and retains his intellect as bright 
and clear as it was in his prime, but is unable to use 
his pen. He graduated from Harvard University nearly 
fifty years ago, and was regarded as one of the best 
scholars the college ever produced. He has excelled in 
every department of study, but has been particularly 
noted for the beauty of his writing, and the brilliancy 
of his declamation. He has been teacher, lawyer, trav- 
eler, journalist, politician, lecturer, littérateur, and has 
distinguished himself in each of these capacities. The 
lecture on “Connection between Geography and His- 
tory,” which he delivered and published in 1846, was 
the first essay in the United States on the principles of 
comparative physical geography, since elaborately treated 
by Guyot in Zarth and Man. His Six Months in Italy 
is one of the best books that has been produced on 
that country, and continues, after twenty-five years, to 
be a favorite with tourists and scholars. 


Tue country of Afghanistan is at present the sensa- 
tion of Europe. It is ruled over by Shere Ali, who is 
known as the Ameer, or monarch of the kingdom. 
This determined Asiatic has decided to brave Great 
Britain, and the announcement of his intentions was 
made in language most emphatic. Afghanistan is a 
vast mass of mountains, pierced by a series of labyrin- 


thine valleys, and is settled by a population composed 


of different and mixed races. The Afghans predom- 
inate, and constitute at least one-half of the population. 
They are divided into five great tribes, and these are 
subdivided into over one hundred clans. They are stip- 
posed to be of Jewish descent, and are described by 
travelers as an exceedingly vigorous and handsome 
people, both men and women. They are fond of ath- 
letic exercise, hunting, and war. The Afghan horse- 
men, or cavalry, are celebrated for their bravery and 
courage. The Afghan is treacherous, and fond of cru- 
elty and vengeance. An Indian proverb says,—“ There 
are three implacable vengeances: that of an elephant, 
that of a cobra, and that of an Afghan.” 

They are all Mohamedans. The political regime of 
Afghanistan “is feudalism complicated by federal ele- 
ments.” The territory is divided into six provinces, — 
Cabulistan, Hegar, Khorassan, Afghanese, Turkistan, 
and Seistan. The Ameer is supposed to have a regular 
army of over fifty thousand men, and a militia force of 
over a hundred thousand, which could be made available 
in opposing the English. They have fortresses guarding 
most of the seventeen passes leading from British India 
into Afghanistan, some of which are very strong ; 
among them Herat is very formidable, and has works 
constructed by the English themselves in 1838. There 
is scarcely a town which is not surrounded by a wall 
loop-holed for musketry defence. It is not improbable 
that upon the table-lands of Central Asia the grand 
conflict between England and Russia for supremacy in 
the East will be waged. The Russians have, within 
the last half-century, come two thousand miles nearer 
the Indian frontier than they were at the beginning of 
that period, and all present indications are that they will 
be able to approach even more closely to that great sec- 
tion of the British imperial domain. It is obvious that 
the present struggle has in it more than a mere conflict 
between England and the Ameer. Students of geogra- 
phy and history will find this section of Asia an interest- 
ing field of observation and study. 


SOME COLLEGE PRESIDENTS AND (CO- 


EDUCATION. 


The new Smith College for women, at Northampton, 
Mass., is rising into deserved estimation. Beginning 
with an entering class of fifteen, it has now seventy- 
two freshmen, and boasts of a curriculum that rivals 
Amherst College, upon the opposite side of the valley. 
Its buildings and social arrangements are excellent, 
and no lovelier place for a college-life can be found than 
old Northampton. With all proper discount for the 
enthusiasm of its special friends, it must be said that 
no American college for girls has a better promise of 
eminence in a not far distant future. 

A good many friends of Smith College are thinking, 
just now, that this admirable institution is strong 
enough in its own merits to get bravely on without the 
peculiar style of advertising that appears in the pub- 
lished report of a lecture, several times delivered by its 
president, Dr. Seelye. In this address the learned Doc- 
tor not only arrays himself among the foes of coéduca- 
tion, but presses the point in a way that calls for a little 
friendly dissent. We look to the fresident of a 
woman’s college for a style of argumentation upon these 
delicate questions of education, that will bear the in- 
spection of the finest intelligence. But we confess to a 


repeating over the regulation assertions about the dan- 
ger of associating boys and girls in study, with a few 
absurd stories and jokes from Western journals, at the 
expense of coéducational colleges, flung in as a basket of 
bouquets at a rather dull entertainment. 

For example, how can the president be sure that even 
all his own patrons absolutely prefer a college for “ girls 
only,” in view of the notorious fact that all the old, 
established universities, east of the Hudson, obstinately 
shut their doors against women? The only colleges, of 


national fame in New England, that admit women with 


sudden shock of disappointment to find the good Doctor 
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men, are those at Boston and Middletown. The Bos- 
ton University numbers among its students some of the 
finest girls from the most “select” circles of that con- 
servative old city, and gathers to its recitation-rooms 
young ladies from all the region round about. We are 
glad that so many young women are taking the full 
college course at Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley; but if 
Harvard, Yale, Brown, Tufts, Dartmouth, and all the 
time-honored colleges for men, were also flung open, 
with suitable living arrangements, for the reception of 
girls, we should know a great deal better than even 
President Seelye now can, the actual feeling of the best 
people and the superior students on this vexed question. 


Aghin: if, as the Doctor asserts, there are not as 
many lady-students in all the coéducational colleges in 
the United States as the one hundred and fifty now 
in Smith, it is certainly unreasonable to expect that 
these one hundred and fifty girls, sown over half a con- 
tinent, will civilize the score of colleges to which they 
are admitted. He charges that the presence of girls 
does not civilize; that coéducation colleges still haze. 
We are not aware that the presence of two or three 
young women in any crowd of two or three hundred 
young men, would change their vulgar habits at once. 
Indeed, while some husbands still swear at and even beat 
their wives, and now and then an infuriate woman de- 
molishes her unaccommodating partner, it must be evi- 
dent that the association of the sexes is not a panacea 
for all evils. All that a sensible defender of coéduca- 
tion pretends is, that in school, as everywhere else in 
life, man and woman, properly associated, are in a safer 
and more natural state than when separated. We hold 
that a fair review of the experiment of coéducation in 
the United States has demonstrated that fact. There 
are no schools in America so free from the vices and 
vulgarities that still disgrace our great colleges, as the 
academical, normal, and high schools and colleges where 
men and women are trained and taught together. 

It hardly seems to us that the girl-graduates of Smith 
will quite relish the retailing about the country, by 
their president, of stale newspaper yarns about eccen- 
tric and mischievous students in the coéducational col- 
leges of the West. The West is a far-off land to some 
of our Eastern college presidents, and it seems to be 
considered safe to attribute a good deal to Western col- 
leges of which their officers and students are ignorant. 
We suspect that if the memories of the educated moth- 
ers of the valley of the Connecticut were ransacked, 
there might be revived several volumes of laughable 
stories about the pranks of boarding-school girls at Mrs. 
Willard’s and other famous seminaries, that would match 
the president’s little list of jokes. Only last summer, we 
listened for an hour to a description of life at a cele- 
brated select academy for “ girls of the best families,” 
in old Connecticut half a century ago, which rivaled 
the most grotesque and pronounced demonstration of 
even the bloomer student in the “new university ” out 
West. It is a melancholy fact that no school, high or 
low, from old Oxford to new Smith, ever yet invented a 
strainer sufficiently fine to strain out all its own black 
sheep; and the years that come within the scope of the 
“higher education” are proverbially the season for 
“sowing wild oats.” It will hardly do for either the 
exclusive friends of male colleges or female seminaries 
to challenge comparison in this direction,—certainly not 
till the rowdyism of old Princeton, and the facts about 
the average girls’ school, are explained away. 

There seems to us a singular lack of delicacy in such 
wholesale assaults upon coéducation, as some of our 
New-England college presidents have fathered within 
the past year. When we look over the whole country, 
and its past twenty years of educational life, and see 
what a crowd of our noblest and most successful girls 
have obtained their entire education in schools of this 
sort, the levity with which these eminent gentlemen 
dispose of the girl-graduates is somewhat suggestive of 
limited information. All the regulation arguments 
against coéducation apply with special force to our sys- 


tem of free high and State normal schools, and country 
academies ; for certainly the girl-pupils in these schools 
are less mature and more open to its peculiar dangers 
than older students in colleges. Is it quite safe to fling 
about these wholesale disparagements, to say nothing 
of tossing withered bouquets of newspaper squibs at 
this great throng of young women, now filling all the 
positions of life from professor in Wellesley and Vassar 
to wife and mother in the humblest home? Will even 
President Seelye venture the assertion that, as a class, 
the body of American young women-graduates of our high, 
normal, and academical schools; of Oberlin, Antioch, the 
Boston University, Cornell, and other well-known collegi- 
ate schools, are inferior in any womanly way to the grad- 
uates of seminaries and colleges for girls only? If any 
man does venture that assertion, he will be enlightened 
by a call to the front of the women who have presumed 
to walk with their brothers and boy-friends through 
the gate of culture into the temple of American life. 

The whole question of the higher education of woman 
is, just now, in a most interesting condition for exper- 
iment and observation. It is hardly safe to dogmatize 
on either side beyond the range of achieved results. No 
wise friend of coéducation denies that for large classes 
of girls a separate, often a very exclusive, education is 
best, as the sensible public schoolman is the best friend 
of good private schools. But when the friends and 
teachers of this class of girls assume that it represents 
the sole type of legitimate Christian womanhood, and 
insinuate the odium of Bohemianism or vulgarity on 
the other, probably larger, class, to whom coéducation 
is an especial help, he should cry,—halt! We are sorry 
that our New-England college presidents have, so far, 
failed to treat this question with that breadth of view 
and fullness of information such a theme, treated by 
such men, demands. It will not settle anything in 
American life to dogmatize from the chair of the proud- 
est old Eastern university, or the newest prosperous 
college for woman. Let us try to cultivate a catholic 
spirit, and keep our eyes open to what our daughters are 
really doing in this new world, and all will come out to 
the glory of true womanhood and the vindication of the 
truth. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT IN THE 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have not forgotten my promise to write something for Tue 
JOURNAL about the wonderful Universal Exhibition of 1878, 
and more especially about the Educational Department. If I 
am late in beginning the fulfillment of my promise, it has not 
been from lack of topics and matter of interest. I have tried 
to justify my delay by pleading want of time, for the days here 
have been too few and too short for the work in hand. In 
fact, the Paris day has seemed to me to be a thing composed 
of two ends with very little space between them. But after 
all, I suspect that the real reason I have not written is that I 
have been waiting for a leisure time to sit down and write a 
very long, very elaborate, and wonderfully good thing, instead 
of contenting myself with writing, as I must now, briefly and 
in haste, or not write at all. And I begin with the visit of 

THE FRENCH TEACHERS AT THE EXHIBITION. 


At the request of the Minister of Public Instruction, the 
Parliament voted a hundred thousand francs to be expended 
in aiding representative teachers of public schools from all 
parts of the country to come to the great Exhibition. It was 
decided to arrange for the visit of about twelve hundred rep- 


resentative teachers from as many districts, into which the} 


cantons were grouped for this purpose. The delegates were 
elected by their fellow-teachers. This was a good step to 
begin with. A committee of the most competent educational 
officials was appointed by the Minister to make all the neces- 
sary arrangements for these delegates while in Paris. The 
main features of the programme were: That the delegates 
should be divided into two sections; that one of these should 
come at a time, and remain about ten days; that they should 
be lodged in the public lycées or colleges, the students being 
absent for vacation; that they should attend a series of peda- 
gogical conferences or lectures at the Sorbonne; that they 
should be divided into squads numbering about twenty-five 
each, for visiting the educational exhibitions of the different 
nations; and that there should be provided for them at the 
best theater gratuitous performances of two or three of the 
master-pieces of Corneilleand Molitre. The railroad managers 
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throughout France, with a very commendable liberality, trans- 
ported all teachers for half fare. Consequently, the number 
of public-school teachers who actually visited the Exhibition 
within the course of three or four weeks, amounted to 12,000. 


For two or three weeks our American educational exhibit 
was thronged with these teachers, accompanied by normal, 
school directors and school inspectors, eager for practical in- 
formation which they could profitably use in their own schools, 
Miss L. S. Hotchkiss, who had been a very successful teacher 
in Boston, and who speaks French fluently, rendered excellent 
service in explaining our exhibit and our system of schools to 
our French visitors. 


THE CONFERENCES AT THE SORBONNE 


were very successful, They were held in the great antique 
hall of /étes, where the solemn public ceremonies of the Uni- 
versity are held, which accommodates nearly two thousand 
auditors. Here eleven eminent educators delivered discourses 
in succession to crowded and enthusiastic audiences, composed 
wholly of teachers,—mostly men. The topics were geography, 
-the teaching of the mother-tongue, drawing, pedagogical libra- 
ries, physics and natural history, the French language, school 
hygiene, singing, school furniture, elementary chemistry, and 
intuitive instruction. 

I heard but one of these conferences, as I was detained in 
London during most of the time in which they were made. 
But that was an occasion to be remembered, that filled the 
benches and crowded the aisles of that grand historic hall. It 
was a noble body of men. I have seen as many Massachusetts 
teachers assembled in Tremont Temple in Boston, and it was 
an inspiring spectacle; but I never before saw assembled half 
as many schoolmasters, There was only a sprinkling of school- 
mistresses,—perhaps too few. But if in France the proportion 
of schoolmistresses is too small, is not the proportion of school- 
masters in America as much too small? I felt that any nation 
might well be proud of such a body of professional teachers 
engaged in elementary education. 

Ten of the eleven lectures are already printed in a neat vol- 
ume, which is before me. The other, on school furniture, illus- 
trated by Ross, taken from our exhibit to the Sorbonne for 
the purpose, will be printed separately. Its title is Conferences 
Pédagogiques faites aux Instituteurs Primaires venus & Paris 
pour |’ Exposition Universelle de 1878. It is but just issued, 
and I have only had time to glance through it, and read the 
closing lecture by M. Buisson,—who is now so well and so fa- 
vorably known in our country, — on the subject of “ Intuitive 
Instruction.” And what a discourse! I am so sorry not to 
have been present at its delivery. I believe there never was 
such a vast body of teachers so instructed and entertained at 
the same time. Such a discourse could not have been produced 
any where else. It could come only from one who had inher- 
ited the learning, philosophy, and eloquence which have had 
their home in the Sorbonne. It is not cast in a cold, didactic 
mould, It is as sparkling and captivating in style as it is 
sound and practical in matter. It is an almost spontaneous 
outpouring of a brain and heart which have absorbed the wit 
and wisdom, as well as the best sentiments of the educational 
worthies of France, of whom I need only name Montaigne, 
Rabelais, Fenelon, Rollin, Rosseau, Villemain, and Cousin. 

By all means, let this conference be translated into English, 
and published for the benefitof American teachers. Of course 
it will lose much of the grace of style in any translation that 
is likely to be made. In fact, the whole book should be put 
into English; it is a capital manual for teachers. 


THE CLOSING CEREMONIES. 


The French sense of completeness is remarkable. They like 
to leave nothing ragged or unfinished. And so a fitting finish- 
ing touch was put to this pilgrimage of {French teachers to the 
Exhibition, and the glories of this matchless city, by two happy 
occasions: First, a farewell meeting at the Sorbonne under 
the presidency of the Minister himself, accompanied by all the 
principal officers of public instruction. A representative of 
the teachers who had been designated for the purpose, delivered 
a brief address, embodying the thanks of his colleagues to all 
who had contributed to the success of the visit. The Minister 
responded in an address, constantly interrupted by the most 


to the hearts of those honest and earnest teachers. In closing, 
he said: ‘‘ Let this date of 1878 be to you not a souvenir of 
distraction and of pleasure, but an inexhaustible source of 
moral and patriotic renovation, a point of departure for new 
efforts, and for an attachment more unconquerable to your 
functions, modest but great, of the schoolmaster.’’ 

The other thing which went to perfect the visit was a grand 
soirée at the palace of the minister, where all the teachers could 
come and feel at home sans ceremonie, without swallow-tailed 
coat, white kids, or white cravat. Each of these delegate 
teachers is bound to write a report on the educational depart- 
ment of the Exhibition. These reports are to be submitted to 
the judgment of a competent committee, and a large sum of 
money will be distributed in prizes to the most meritorious of 
these productions. J. D. PHILBRICK, 

Paris, October, 1878. 
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enthusiastic applause, so full was it of sentiments that went 
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METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


All su tions, communications, or ee pees to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, at the Office of the Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


NOMINAL PRICE DISTRIBUTION, 


The Metric Bureau proposes a new plan for scattering metric 
articles and information, specially desirable publications. It 
is the plan used so successfully by some of the English educa- 
tional societies, and has been tried in a small way in some of 
our offers. We invite any one specially interested in having 
any metric article distributed, whether publication, piece of 
apparatus, measure, or indeed anything that will directly aid 
our work, to pay into our treasury any sum not less than $1.00, 
with directions as to its use in nominal price distribution. 
You feel e. g., that nothing would do more good than to have 
as many people as possible have the volume of our Bulletin for 
1877, bound and indexed and ready for reference. We offer it 
complete at half price, 50cents. You pay $10.00 and tell us to 
offer 40 copies of the book at 25 cents. These will be taken up 
very soon because of the cheapness, and they will do vastly 
more good than 20 copies given away outright. Many people 
will apply for entirely free matter and care almost nothing for 
it, but those who give one-fourth price must have some practi- 
cal interest. Or if you think the meter rule will develop more 
interest than anything else, you pay $3.00 and tell us to offer 
100 of the class meters at two cents each. They used to sell for 
twentycents. We offer them now for five cents. Your $3.00, 
with the two cents each received, makes up the necessary $5.00. 

This plan promises to help very much in distributing needed 
publications and measures through the country. A few mem- 
bers to whom it has been proposed give it cordial support, but 
its career will be short unless others join them in depositing 
money to enable the offers to be made. Certain rules have 
been agreed on. 

1. The inducement must be at least one-fifth of our special 
price, and it is recommended that it be still larger to insure a 
rapid taking up of all the articles offered. It will have an ex- 
cellent effect if only the early applicants are able to secure the 
advantages, for on succeeding offers it will stimulate early 
application. 

2. The payment for the inducement offered must be arranged 
in advance, or if the articles or publications are not furnished 
by the Bureau, they must be deposited at the General Office 
before the announcement is made. 

3. Not one more than the number offered will be furnished 
at the special rate. If 100 rules are offered at two cents 
each, applicants after the 100 are sold must have their money 
refunded, unless they wish to pay regular rates. 

4. All persons, members or otherwise, shall have equal 
rights, and may purchase any number desired, unless the 
number to be sold to one person is limited in the directions. 

This plan is specially applicable to publications which any 
one may be anxious to distribute widely,—packages of circu- 
lars, stationary, charts, etc. The trustees reserve the right to 
decline anything offered for this purpose which they deetn it 
unwise to help circulate. 

Contributions to this nominal price distribution are ear- 
nestly solicited. 

Before printing this announcement, it was arranged to offer 
several lots to start the plan. No more than the number of- 
fered can be had at the reduced price. Applications will be 
filled in the order of receipt if accompanied with the cash; all 
others must be disregarded. Orders not specifying “ nominal 
price’ will be filled at regular Bureau prices. 

Sent by express, unless postage is sent with the order. Any 
excess in payment or postage will be returned with the package. 

1. School rules, 20 cm. long, factory price 9c,—600 at 3c. 

2. School rules, 20 em. long, factery price 14c,—700 at 5c. 

3. Chart 4, the edition published by Hurd & Houghton, Riv- 
erside Press, at 30c on card-board; 300 at 6c. 

4, Class Meter. Ten-fold pocket-rule, formerly sold at 20c, 
—500 at 4c. Not over 12 to one person. Postage on 12, 10c. 

5. Four-fold pocket-rule 40 em. 75¢ form. The best pocket- 


, Tule made; 150 at 20c. Not over 5 to one 
person ; postage 


6. Metric Primer. Paper covers, no chart or rule, —50 at 
5e. Price of bound Primer, 40c. 

7. Putnam’s Metric System. With tables and colored chart, 
$1.00. 100 copies at 34c; postage 6c. 

8. Metric Bulletin for 1877, bound and indexed. Includes 
page 240. Price $1.00. 100 at 34c; postage 6c. 

9. Metric Bulletin for 1878 to p. 416, bound together. Price 
80c. 100 copies at 20c; postage free. 

10. Putnam’s Tables and Charts. Hurd & Houghton’s 
edition. Price 30c; 300 copies at 7c, postpaid. 

11. spring pocket-tapes, Im. long, 60¢; 10 at 45c. 

12. “ “ $1.00; 5 “ 7c. 

13. stick. L.W.10, .. . 18¢;50“ 

14. Heavy five-fold meter, L.W.9, . 1,70; 15 


15. Metric Manual, 40c; 50 
at post free, Not over 8 to 


16. Thompson’s Metric System. Published by Clark & 
Maynard, N. Y., 25c; 20 at 10c, post free. 

17. Barnard’s Metric System. Published by D. Van Nos- 
trand, N. Y., $3.00; 5 copies at $1.00. 

18. Frazer’s Metric System. Published in Philadelphia. 
Two folding charts, 20c; 100 copies at 5c. 

19. Documents. A selected package of the best metric 
pamphlets and circulars up to $1.00. Designed specially for 
enclosing in letters and distributing personally. Post free 
for 20c. 

20. Chart 2. The large chart, on cloth, $3.00; 20 copies at 
$1.00 ;— on map rollers, $2.00; 20 copies at 75c. Postage, 
either style, 12c. 

Subscriptions for this plan are urged as a most effective 
means of advancing the introduction. People induced to buy 
metric publications. or measures will prize them more highly 
than if given outright, and the same money will reach many 
more people. Announcements of new articles put into this 
distribution will appear regularly in the Bulletin and Metric 
Departments, Address Metric Bureau, P. O. box 260, Boston. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


In the reminiscences of our vacation trip we have come to 

the morning of our departure from the Profile House. Un- 
willing to lose a moment of the time yet remaining to us in 
these enchanted regions, we were up at “‘ peep o’ day,’’ and 
ere the shadows had lifted themselves from Profile Lake, we 
were skimming over its surface and watching for the first 
gleam of sunlight upon the forehead of the ‘‘Old Man of the 
Mountain.”’ Though the outlines of the countenance are not 
nearly so distinct from this point of view, there is a real charm 
in venturing near and braving, as it were, the frown of the 
mighty presence. We lingered until the stern features, bathed 
in sunlight, took on a kindlier look and seemed to smile a 
benediction on the departing guests. 
A few hours later found us on our way to Bethlehem. It 
may imply ignorance of the progress of improvements (?), but 
for ourselves we are heartily glad that we had one perfect 
drive through the Franconia Notch, undisturbed by the reflec- 
tion that, probably at no very distant day, the beautiful spot 
would be desecrated by the rush and screech of the engine. 
The rumor of the contemplated railroad came to us afterward, 
and we wish we had not heard it at all. We advocate the 
cause of the stage-drivers. May the merry crack of their 
whip-lashes never be supplanted by a harsher sound. 


WAITING FOR THE TRAIN. 


Noon brought us to Bethlehem, where we rested a few hours 
and dined at the Sinclair House. Wishing to precede our 
party to the Crawford House, we left in the one o’clock train 
and reached Fabyan’s in due time. Here we were detained 
for three hours in momentary expectation of the up-train, that 
was struggling on somewhere in the distance with its hosts of 
celebrities that were to make the next few days famous in the 
history of educational gatherings. There was no lack of en- 
tertainment to beguile the waiting moments. We studied the 
typography of the mountains, listened to a metaphysical dis- 
cussion between one of the railroad officials and the baggage- 
master, whose name we are sorry to have forgotten, for he was 
a wit and a genius, and withal a most practical and accommo- 
dating gentleman. The rival railroad agents came in and ex- 
patiated upon the superior merits of their respective routes to 
Canada, and various excursion points, —not with an eye to 
business, of course, but simply in a social way. A lady did 
her part for the amusement of those in her immediate vicinity 
by propounding between forty and fifty conundrums, and not 
in the least discouraged by our invariable ‘‘ give it up,’”’ an- 
swered them everyone herself, and put in the laughs at the 
proper places. Such characters as these are public benefactors, 
and it is quite time that their services received proper recog- 
nition. 

At the expiration of three hours the expected train arrived, 
and we had the felicity of seeing our party run in ahead of us 
to Crawford’s. We shall never forget the kindly greeting that 
we received from the manager of the house, Mr. C. H. Mer- 
rill. We were received more as invited guests than as brief 
sojourners on a flying visit to attend ateachers’ institute. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of the excellent management of 
this house. There was no rushing, no unexpected crowding. 
Only such guests as could be comfortably accommodated had 
been admitted, and the fact that further applications would be 
of no avail was heralded by the placard posted at the railroad 
station, in full view of incoming trains, ‘“‘ Standing-room, only, 
at Crawford’s.”’ 


THE MEETINGS. 
The 12th dawned in unprecented splendor; and the day ful- 
filled the promise of the dawn. A number of our party went 
off on a pleasure-trip through the Notch to North Conway. 


a complete success. The president’s address was the event of 
the day, and the author fully satisfied the expectations of his 
most sanguine friends. Indeed, we fancied that his tall form 
towered just a little higher than usual with the justly proud 
cousciousness of having accomplished a feat of management to 
which the history of institutes presents no parallel. 

The proceedings of this and successive meetings have been 
so fully reported and commented upon, that we shall not lin- 
ger to speak of them, —excepting the meeting of the 14th on 
the summit of Mt. Washington. In regard to that, JouRNAL, 
truth compels us to say, you have given a one-sided report,. 
and the meeting was not, on the whole, the dignified affair that 
it appears on paper. Indeed, I think any one that witnessed! 
the departure of this party from Fabyan’s would agree with: 
the writer, that they had left their dignity at the hotel, with 
their other suits. In the scramble for places in the cag, grave 
and stately individuals, whom we supposed had never been 
known to skip a step in their lives, hopped nimbly in at the 
car-windows, filled the vacant seats, and sat laughing at the 
more deliberate ones who had come in at the door. I presume 
there had never occurred to them the old warning,— 

‘If there’s a hole in a” your coats 
I rede ye tent it; 


A chiel’s amang ye taking notes 
An’ faith he’ll prent it 


We don’t believe this party would have run sueh risk of 
putting holes in their coats had they known the fact would be 
printed. It just occurs to us that your reporter might have 
been bribed not to tell! We accept no bribes, and we tell, 


A VISIT TO THE CUPOLA OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The spirits of the party were not in the least dampened by 
the threatening weather and the misty drizzle of rain that had 
already set in, but seemed to rise in proportion to their ascent 
above sea-level. So that when they stepped at last upon “‘ the 
cupola of New Hampshire”? (as some writer has felicitously 
termed the summit of Mt. Washington) they were in a most 
blissful condition. To tell the truth, this party were mentally 
intoxicated in common with the rest of the excursionists, and 
we strongly suspect they climbed to these heights to enjoy 
freer scope for their “‘ pent-up feelings.” 

Certain it is that they brought some of their “choicest: 
spirits’ with them in the persons of Superintendent Newell. 
of Baltimore, General Eaton of Washington, and President 
Bicknell of Boston. We cannot leave out the latter name, 
JOURNAL, simply because you and the president of the 
Institute happen to be identical When a man is found 
in a certain company he ought to be willing to submit 
gracefully to any amount of praise or criticism that attaches 
itself to that company. So we want it understood, JOURNAL, 
that we shall speak of you as though you were any ordinary in- 
dividual, and we are quite willing to leave it to any of the 
guests of the Summit that night, whether our august president 
comes in for less than a superlative, if we are permitted the 
above term, in designation of the jolliest part of the company 
there assembled. 

Supper, visits to the printing-office and the signal station, 
dancing and music occupied the early part of the evening, and 
finally President Bicknell called the meeting to order, Short 
speeches and addresses, wise and otherwise, were interspersed 
with readings and music, and the president appointed a com- 
mittee of seven to draft a set of resolutions suitable to be of- 
fered upon the occasion. While the committee were at work 
a number of the members were called upon for speeches for 
the edification or amusement of the company. Many of the 
responses were worth recording, but we shall only cite that of 
Professor Newell as a new evidence of the truth of the old 
saw, “‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.’’ 

In response to the demand for a song, a speech, or a story, 
Professor Newell pleaded inability, but offered ‘“‘to make a 
motion” if the rules of order permitted it. The rules of dis- 
order, which just then had the supremacy, did not forbid any- 
thing, so the motion was called for. After a moment’s pause, 
during which everything grew silent and all eyes were turned 
toward the professor in expectation, he deliberately prom- 
enaded the length of the room and went out of the door with- 
out speaking. We don’t know whether it was the shouts of 
laughter, or a sudden gust of wind, that just then shook the 
house and made the chains rattle. Probably it was the wind; 
it was blowing at the rate of sixty miles an hour, and when a 
recess of five minutes was granted the company to look at the 
moon, some of them narrowly escaped being carried up to re- 


gions where they might probably have obtained a nearer view . 


of the celestial orb. 

After considerable delay, during which the president dis- 
patched a messenger to bring in the committee, and again 4 
messenger to bring in ‘the other messenger,’ General Eaton. 
appeared, and declared the committee ready to offer the first 
resolution. With a dignity befitting the occasion, the presi- 
dent called for the report, which was given as follows: 

Resolved, That the president of this Institute is an old: 
coon——”’ 

Probably frightened out of his wits by the astonished looks. 


of the audience, the professor forgot the rest of the resolu- 
tion, which we subsequently obtained from headquarters and 


The rest attended the meeting at Fabyan’s. The opening was | give in full: 
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Resolved, That the president of this Institute is an old coon, 
and we’ve got him treed! 


The resolution was passed amid shouts of laughter and ac- 
clamations of approval, and the chairman retired to return in 
a short time with the second, clause: 


Renetenily That this Institute has gone up higher than 
a kite, 


—which was an undeniable fact, and the resolution was passed 
with the same marks of approval as the preceding one. 

Subsequently the resolutions as contained in your official ac- 
count of the proceedings were reported and adopted, and the 
company soon afterward dispersed, to rest and get their faces 
straight for the next day; and it must be admitted that some 
of them reappeared at the base the following morning: with faces 
as demure as though they had never been “on a lark,””—ex- 
cuse us, We Mean on a railroad train,—to the summit. 


EXPLORING THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 


During the days of the Institute meetings the party at Craw- 
ford’s probably spent more time exploring the surrounding 
country than any other members of the Institute, The trains 
ran with such irregularity that it was impossible to get to 
Fabyan’s and back without consuming the entire day, so most 
of the party gave up resignedly after the first day’s attempt, 
and took their compensationsin visits to the Glen, North Con- 
way, and the Notch, Our party traveled in groups, as before, 
mingling with the other guests, and bringing back rich experi- 
ences that crowd our memories and our note-books with fruit- 
ful themes for thought and conversation for months to come. 

Of course, in these excursions, ridiculous incident was not 
wanting. One of the richest was that brought back by the 
party that rode through the Notch, that last morning of our 
stay at Crawford's. Enthusiastic over the beauties of the 
places and deeply impressed with the recollection of the catas- 
trophe at the Willey House, our friends were full of eager 
questionings and plied the driver in the usual manner, The 
latter, however, preserved a dignified reticence, assuring the 
passengers that all necessary information would be given at 
the proper time. The ‘‘ proper time’’ came at last, and our 
friend reined up his horses, twisted the lines into the brake- 
handle, stood erect facing his audience, calmly removed his 
gloves, cleared his throat, and began the ** necessary informa- 
tion.” ‘*In the autumn of 1825, Mr. 8S. Willey, Jr., with his 
family moved into this little tenement, which has derived such 
tragic interest from his name.’’ Then followed a most elab- 
orate description, of “ the litthe meadow farm flecked with 
nibbling sheep,’’ and a vivid picture of the first land-slide 
witnessed by the Willey’s, ‘‘ which hurled its frightful burden 
across the ruad’’; finally a startling description of the great 
catastrophe, the fate of the Willeys, and the subsequent ap- 
pearance of the Notch, All this was couched in the most 
grandiloquent language, and delivered in the style of an ora- 
tion, with a tone and gesture of which a written account can 
give no adequate idea. THe must have thought the smiles on 
the faces of his audience hardly in keeping with the thrilling 
tale of horror, If he did, he gave no sign, but reseated him- 
self, and gathered up his reins with an air of importance ut- 
terly indeseribable, Several days afterward we were living 
over again some of our experiences in the delightful pages of 
Starr King, when a merry shout from one of our party, greeted 
the reading of our driver's oration. Whether Starr King cop- 
ied from the driver, or the driver from Starr King, it is not for 
us to say. 

The falls and cascades in the Notch and its vicinity were a 
perpetual delight to us, and the refreshing memory of their 
splash and dash has already cheered many a working-hour. 

Of the short excursions, within walking distance of the 
Crawford House, certainly the most delightful and that which 
pays best, is the ascent of Mt. Willard, especially if it be made 
toward evening. Nothing can be more exquisite than the ap- 
pearance of the Notch at sunset, when one long wall lies in 
shadow that is reflected and borne slowly upward on the slopes 
of the opposite wall. Seen through these influences, the 
roughness and sternness of the Notch is softened into delicate 
slopes and curves, and the eye follows the climbing shadows 
until it looks beyond them to the summits of Washington, 
“bathed in floods of living fire.” 

Our pleasure in these walking-excursions was greatly en- 
hanced by one of our party who was an accomplished botanist, 
and had the faculty of inspiring even the unscientific with a 
real enthusiasm for the beautiful mountain flore. So that in 
the woods we studied the plants, and emerging thence lifted 
our eyes to the clouds and the mountain-peaks whose sublim- 
ity, we doubt not, we shall find ourselves breathing until an- 
other season finds us seeking new refreshment and inspiration 
in the wide domain of nature. 

We chose a most auspicious time for our visit to the summit 
of Mt. Washington, and think we were repaid, with all the 
beauty and grandeur the place has to give in so short a visit. 
We have purposely refrained from a description which we 
know ourselves unequal to, but we beg our friends who there 
enjoyed the scene with us to refresh and strengthen their im- 
pressions of it by reading Starr King’s magnificent description, 
and also the chapters from Oakes’ White-Mountain Scenery. 
If the memories of the glades, and glens, and mountain-tor- 


rents grow dim, they will live again in the splendid rhythm of 
Manfred, and the gems of mountain scenery from Rokeby. 
Philadelphia, Pa., October, 1878. M. OU. 


CINCINNATI. 


OUR SCHOOLS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


A few days past have borne some very flattering, as well as 
interesting testimony to the folks, both big and little, of this 
place, respecting the exhibit of work made by pupils of our 
public schools at the Paris Exposition. The following letter, 
we will assume, is amply sufficient to explain itself: 


EXPosiTION UNIVFRSELLE DE 1878, 
PARIS. 
UNITED STATES UF AMERICA, 
Comm ssariat General, 


Jonn B. Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, O.: 

dear Sir: Law happy to inform you that the splendid con- 
tribution sent by you to our educational exhibit has been highly 
appreciated by the Juries of Recompense, and the Department 
of Public Lnstruction of the city of Cincinnati has been awarded. 
not one high prize only, but two, — a silver medul and a gold 
medul; and to enable you to understand how great an honor 
this is, I must tell you that the number of medals of these 
grades awarded in the educational classes was very small. 

I congratulate the Queen City”? on this distinguished 
honor in the educational world, and I congratulate also the 
Board of Education, the superintendent, the teachers, and the 
pupils whe contributed to this result. The preparation of 
such a contribution was a hereulean task, but it was not labor 
spent in vain. for the effort it required of the pupils must have 
been very profitable, Very truly yours, 


Joun D. PHinprick, 
Supt. Educational Section of the Exhibition, 


Following close upon the receipt of the above, two communi- 
cations, addressed to the Board of Education, were read at the 
last meeting (Oct. 14) of that body, one from the head of the 
educational department at Paris, the other from a similar 
source at Philadelphia, asking for possession of the exhibit of 
school-work from this city, for the purpose of making it a part 
of a permanent educational display in those cities. A third 
request of the same nature, it appears, was received informally 
from London. In response to these requests, the Board de- 
cided to divide the present exhibit at Paris equally between 
that city and London, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING. 


The main object of this meeting, held Oct. 12, was to inter- 
change views regarding the best method of carrying into effect 
the late action of the Board of Education, requiring the ad- 
vancement of pupils from grade to grade, semi-annually. 
After considerable deliberation, it was unanimously decided 
that the plan recommended by the superintendent was the 
only practicable one; namely, the advancement of such por- 
tion of the present primary grade as should be able to pass a 
satisfactory examination in February next, to the secondary, 
or First-Reader, grade; the remainder of the primary grade to 
be advanced, as heretofore, at the end of the school year in 
June. The plan further contemplates that the pupil success- 
ful in February, ’79, shall, in a year from that time, be exam- 
ined for advancement to the Second-Reader grade; and then 
an intermediate class in each grade will, in course of time, be 
established, into which those who are unsuccessful at the an- 
nual examination may be dropped. Delinquents will then 
have an opportunity to attain toa higher grade at the end of 
every five months, instead of, as formerly, a whole school year. 


THE LADY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

which met Oct. 5, was entertained with a criticism on ‘ Shy- 
lock,”’ by Miss E. A. Johnson, a paper on the ‘* Mound Build- 
ers,’ by Miss A. E. Vallindigham, and an essay on ** Tenny- 
son,”’ by Miss S. V. Goff, from which it would appear that the 
work of this association lies quite outside and beyond the daily 
routine of the public-school teacher; and none the less effi- 
cient, we predict, these ladies will prove as teachers of the 
three R's, for having imbued their minds with the sweet savory 
things of culture. 


Panis, Fr., Sept. 20, 1878, 


PERSONAL. 

The Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, from 
Washington, D. C., favored us with a visit last week, and very 
decidedly prepossessed those whom he met by his affable, un- 
assuming, common-sense, and intelligent manner. He in- 
quired carefully into the various methods of instruction, and 
inspected such work as happened to be prepared. 


Cincinnati, Oct., 1878. N. K. R. 


CANADA. 


The governors of Acadia College, Nova Scotia, have decided 
to rebuild the college on a larger scale than before.. Three 
new buildings are to go up,—the college building, ladies’ sem- 
inary, and an assembly hall. Nine thousand dollars have been 
already subscribed. 

The Rev. Father Stafford, P.P., of Lindsay, Ont., who is 
well known as an enlightened educationist, recently made a 
munificent donation of $6,400 to the separate schools of that 
town. 

Out of the 103 high-school masters in Ontaria, 58 hold the 
degree of B.A., 32 that of M.A., 3 of LL.B., 2 of LL.D., 8 are 


without degrees and not certificated. 
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The Winnepeg (Manitoba) school board, appointed Mr, W. 
J. Fletcher of Toronto, principal, and Mr, J. B. Ferguson of 
Winnepeg, to the intermediate school. There were 15 applica- 
tions for the former and 28 for the latter position, 

Mr. J. Galbraith, M A., M. I. C. E., of the Toronto Univer- 
sity, has been appointed professor of Engineering in the new 
School of Practical Science at Toronto. The candidates were 
Mr. Galbraith and Mr, Dawson, a son of Principal Dawson, of 
Montreal, 

Inspector Macallum, of Hamilton, Ont., claims that the av- 
erage attendance of pupils on the roll is larger in IHamilton 
than in any other city in Ontario, and the cost per pupil less 
than any, being $10.37. 

Out of a total assessment in Toronto, in 1877, of $50.000,000, 
there was exempted from taxation, university and high-school 
property to the value of $1,467,342. 

The winners of the medals presented by Lord Dufferin to 
the various educational institutions of the Dominion, have 
been invited to send their photographs to him, as he is making 
a collection of them. As Lord Dufferin’s gifts of these medals 
were very numerous, the collection will be a large one, 

Chief-Justice Wood, of Manitoba, gave judgment lately, at 
Winnepeg, in regard to the protest of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany against a provincial tax of five cents per acre for educa- 
tional purposes. The act specially defined the company as 
non-residents, whereas residents are only taxed one cent per 
acre, The judgment sustained the appeal, on the ground that 
the tax is an exceptional one, and therefore beyond the power 
of the legislature to impose. 

The Hon Mr. Ryan has been elected vice-chancellor of the 
University of Manitoba. This is the first election since the 
power of appointment was transferred from the Provincial 
government to the university. Mr. Ryan occupied the position 
previous to the election. 

At the recent matriculation examination of the University 
of London, Eng., the Gilchrist scholarship, of the value of 
£100 sterling and tenable for the period of three years, was 
awarded to Mr. Sidney W. Hunton, of the city of Ottawa, 

A number of teachers had to be refused entrance to the Ot- 
tawa Normal School this session on account of want of room, 

W. E. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Edison’s New Electric Light.—Authentic information has 
been received of the nature of Mr. Edison's new electric light, 
and I find it based on the well-known fact that a wire may be 
heated by an electric current; a coil of platinum-wire is ren- 
dered white hot or self-luminous. The difficulty, at this point, 
was the liability of the wire to fuse and spoil the Jight, a diffi- 
culty which Mr. Edison claims to overcome by the introduction 
of a simple device which, by the expansion of a small bar the 
instant the heat of the coil approaches the fusing point of 
platinum, interposes a check to the flow of the current through 
the coil. This automatic arrangement, in connection with an 
auxiliary resistance-coil, secures, it is said, an even flow of 
electricity through the coil, and consequently a steady flow of 
pure light. It is thus seen that Mr. Edison has taken a new 
departure in regard to the use of electricity for lighting pur- 
poses, and if this can be done economically, a marked advance 
has been made which promises to lead to full success, 


Fuel Gas.—This heating-gas, known as made by the “‘ strong 
process,”’ has been very favorably reported, and the belief is 
rapidly gaining ground that the solid must soon give way to 
the gaseous form of fuel, at least in city homes. This gas, 
which has a specific gravity of 0°54008, is found to be thus 
constituted: 

Oxygen, 
Nitrogem, © © © «© 
Carbonic oxide, . . 
Marsh gas, . . . 4.11 

100 00 

The heating properties of this gas can be imagined, when I 
state that Dr. Moore finds the flame temperature to be 900° 
Fah. higher than the ordinary coal-gas used for illumination, 
It is perfectly smokeless, and will probably cust the consumer 
about fifty cents a thousand feet. Now, as it is asserted that 
the ordinary gas at $2.50 per thousand is cheaper than the use 
of coal for cooking purposes, the economy of the new heating- 
gas, with its extra calorific properties and one-fifth cost, must 
be very apparent. The inventor, Mr. M. H. Strong, says it can 
be manufactured and delivered into the holders ready for dis- 
tribution at 10 cents per thousand feet. The cost of delivery 
can be estimated by an engineer. Should Mr. Edison’s newly 
invented electric light render the use of illuminating-gas use- 
less, the present gas companies could use their plant and pipes 
for making and delivering this new fuel-gas. 


Patents.—The newly appointed Commissioner of Patents is 
Gen. Halbert E. Paine. 

Impure Iodide of Potassium.—Dr. Melesus, of Brussels, finds 
that by experiments with dogs, that they rapidly succumbed 


after injection of iodide of potassium containing a mere trace 
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of iodate. He says the question now to be solved, is whether 
the iodate of potassium is a salt possessing such marked toxic 
properties, or whether its presence gives rise toa minute quan- 
tity of free iodine in contact with the blood. J. M. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


NOVEMBER 10. 

Born : Mahomet, Arabian prophet, founder of Islamism, 
570. Martin Luther, German reformer, 1483. Robert Dev- 
ereaux, Earl of Essex, favorite of Queen Elizabeth, 1567. 
Oliver Goldsmith, poet and dramatist, 1728. Grinville Sharp, 
abolitionist and miscellaneous writer, 1734. Freidrich Schiller, 
poet and dramatist, 1759. 

Died: Ladislaus VI., of Hungary, killed at Varna, 1444. 
Pope Paul III. (Alexander Farnese), 1549. Marshal Anne de 
Montmorency, killed at St. Denis, 1567. Frederick William 
IIL. of Prussia, 1797. Gideon Algernon Mantell, geologist, 
1852. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, zodlogist, 1861. 

NOVEMBER 11. 

Born: John Albert Fabricius, scholar and editor, 1668. 
Firmin Abauzit, celebrated man of learning, 1679. Earl of 
Bridgewater, founder of the Bridgewater Treatisé Bequest, 
1758. Marie Francois Xavier Bichat, eminent French anato- 
mist, 1771. Dr. John Abercrombie, physician and author, 1781. 

Died : Canute, king of England, 1035. Thomas, Lord Fair- 
fax, parliamentary general, 1671. Jean Sylvian Bailly, emi- 
nent astronomer, guillotined at Paris, 1793. Joshua Brookes, 
eccentric clergyman, 1821. 

Read the biography of Rev. Joshua Brookes (‘‘ JoTry 


Brucks’’). 
NOVEMBER 12. 


Born: Richard Baxter, reformer, 1615. Edward Vernon, 
naval commander, 1684. Amelia Opie, novelist, 1769. 

Died: Pope Boniface III., 606. Stephen Gardiner, bishop of 
Winchester, 1555. Peter Martyr, distinguished reformer, 
1562. Sir John Hawkins, eminent navigator, 1595. William 
Hayley, biographer of Cowper, 1820. Charles Kemble, actor, 
1854, 

Give the history and origin of “‘ The Order of Fools.” 
What were the special excellences of Charles Kemble’s acting ? 


NoveMBER 13. 

Born: St. Augustine, bishop of Hippo, 354. Pelagius, cele- 
brated antagonist of St. Augustine, 354. Edward IIL, king 
of England, 1312. Philip-Beroaldus, the elder, scholar, and 
critic, 1450. 

Died : Justinian, Roman emperor, 565. Malcolm Canmore, 
king of Scotland, 1093. Thomas Erpenius, celebrated oriental- 
ist, 1624. William Etty, painter, 1849. Sir John Forbes, 
medical writer, 1861. 

Read the history of ‘‘ Bull-running”’ at Stamford, England. 
Read the account of ‘‘Shooting Stars’’ from 1831—1833, on 


Nov. 13. 
NOVEMBER 14. 


Born: Benjamin Hoadly, bishop of Bangor, 1676. Adam 
(,ottlob Oehlenschliger, Danish poet, 1779. Sir Charles Lyell, 
seologist, 1797. 

Died: Gottfried Wilhelm Liebnitz, mathematician and phi- 
losopher, 1716. George Frederick Hegel, German philoso- 
pher, 1831. John Abercrombie, physician and novel writer, 
1844. 

Read the biography of Leibnitz, and the discovery of the 
sources of the Nile river by Bruce, M. D’Abbadie, M. Knob- 
echer, Captains Grant, Speke, and others. 

NoveMBER 15. 
_ Born: Andrew Marvell, poet and politician, 1620. William 
Pitt, great Earl of Chatham, 1708. William Cowper, poet, 1731. 
Sir William Herschel, astronomer, 1858. John Caspar Lav- 
ater, physiognomist, 1741. 

Died: Albertus Magnus, celebrated school-man, 1280. Mrs. 

Anne Turner, executed as an accomplice in the murder of Sir 

. (homas Overbury, 1615. John Kepler, great astronomer, 

: 30. James, Duke of Hamilton, killed in a duel in Hyde 

i’ark, 1712. Christopher Gluck, composer, 1787. Johanna 
Kinkel, German novelist and musician, 1858. 

Read life of ‘‘ Old Parr,’”’ who died at the age of 152, in 1635. 


NOVEMBER 16. 

Born; Tiberius, Roman emperor, 42 B.C. John Frein- 
«vemius, scholar and critic, 1608. Jean le Rond d’ Alembert, 
« .eyelopedist, 1717. Francis Danby, 1793. 

Died: Aelfric, eminent Saxon prelate, 1005. Henry IIL. of 
tugland, 1272. Perkin Warbeck, pretender to English crown, 
+xeeuted 1499. Pierre Nicole, logician of Port Royal, 1695. 
Jeumes Ferguson, astronomer, 1776. James Ward, animal 
jr cinter, 1859. 

Read the life of St. Margaret, queen of Malcolm Canmore of 
devtland, - 


— Fight danger on his own side of the wall. 
— Deirdre, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 

— A Thomaston teacher was fined $1.00, the other day, for 
slapping the face of a girl pupil. 

— The Agricultural College students, at Orono, have har- 
vested 70 tons of hay, 500 bushels of potatoes, 40 bushels of 
beets, and good crops of wheat and barley, this term, besides 
attending to their studies. 

— The late meeting of the East Somerset Educational Asso- 
ciation was held at Hartland Academy. Prof. G. T. Fletcher, 
of the Eastern Normal School, who was in attendance, ad- 
dressed the Association, and added very much to the interest 
of the two days’ work. The subject ‘‘How shall we Edu- 
cate ?”’ was discussed by H. A. Hurd of St. Albans, and J. O. 
Bradbury of Hartland. 

This is considered as one of the most successful sessions of 
the Association, which has entered on its second year, The 
following towns were ably represented: St. Albans, Hartland, 
Harmony, Palmyra, Detroit, Pittsfield, Skowhegan, Athens, 
Ripley, Cambridge, and Corrina. Friends of the Association 
feel encouraged at the assured prosperity of the society in the 
future. These meetings are to become a powerful factor in 
our educational system. 

The next session will be held at Athens in three months. 
The necessity of elevating the business of teaching to a pro- 
fession was urged on all teachers present, and the claims of 
the normal schools were pressed on the minds of teachers, su- 
pervisors, and agents, and we hope the county will be well 
represented in the two worthy training-schools at Castine and 
Farmington: 

— The town of Winthrop failed to raise 80 cents per head 
by taxation for schools, claiming exemption under a special 
act of February, 1833. The council sustains the decision of 
Superintendent Corthell, that they are not entitled to any 
amount from the State on account of the above action. 

— Edward Little High School, Auburn, was occupied for the 
first time this term. The teachers of the school are Charles 
E. Fish, principal; Miss Litchfield, Mr. B. F. Hurd (class of 
‘78, Bates), and Miss Bell, assistants. The school has suffi- 
cient apparatus of all kinds to make the pursuit of scientific 
studies very pleasant. The bell, cast in 1855, which hung in 
the old building and has called many of the citizens of Au- 
burn to their youthful studies, has been placed in the belfry. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— Rev. A. H. Morrill, formerly principal of Proctor Acad- 
emy, Andover, has been chosen professor of Greek in the 
Christian Biblical Institute, at Stanfordville, N. Y. 
— Prof. J. B. Robinson, late president of the N. H. Confer- 
ence Seminary at Tilton, has been elected president of the 
Seminary and Female College in Lilinois, 
— Wm. M., Chase of Concord, and Rev. Dr. G. B. Spaulding 
of Dover, have been reappointed trustees of the normal school. 
— At the Lowell street evening school, Manchester,—J. B. 
Mills, principal,—237 pupils are registered. 

— The Fitzwilliam High School, under the instruction of 
Mr. Paul, is reported as a complete success. 

— Miss Emma H. Perley, who has been assistant teacher at 
the intermediate school, Manchester, has accepted a very lib- 
eral offer to teach in South Carolina. 

— We learn that the Dumbarton High School, under the 
care of M. K. Putney of Bow, has had a profitable term. 

— Hon. Moody Currier, of Manchester, has again made a 
donation to the city library, supplementary to that made two 
years ago. The present list is entirely composed of foreign 
works, in the languages in which they were originally written. 
The greater part are standard and classical works, though a 
few are of ligh-er character. 

— Jesse Worcester, of Hollis, gave five of his sons a collegi- 
ate education. The following are their names, and when and 
where they graduated: Joseph E. Worcester (the lexicog- 
rapher), Yale College, 1811 ; Taylor G. Worcester, Harvard 
University, 1823 ; Rev. Henry A. Worcester, Yale College, 
1823 ; Hon. Samuel T. Worcester, Harvard University, 1830; 
Hon. Frederick A. Worcester, Harvard University, 1831. 

— The next meeting of the teachers in the southern part of 
Cheshire county will be held at Winchester, Nov. 8 and 9, 
Lecture on Friday evening at 7.30 o’ciuca, by Rev. C. A. Pid- 
dock, of Hinsdale. On Saturday there will be discussions 
and papers presented upon the following topics: ‘* The Metric 
System,” by C. P. Hall, principal of High School, Hinsdale; 
‘The Telephone,” by Mr. J. N. Mallory, princiral of Win- 
chester High School; a paper by Mr. J. W. Cross, Jr., princi- 
pal of Swanzey High School, upon the subject, “‘ How can a 
Teacher teach most successfully ?”’ Other papers will be pre- 
sented, followed by discussions upon map-drawing, annual in- 
terest, grammar, and other topics connected with school work. 
Will not some friend of Tke New-En@Lanp furnish us with 
an account of the meeting ? 

— Dartmouth College has 48 seniors, 51 juniors, 51 sopho- 
mores, and 64 freshmen in the academical department; in the 
scientific department 57, medical college 99, Thayer School of 


Engineering 2, Agricultural College 12, making a total of 380, 


The largest quota of students are from New Hampshire, which 
furnishes 145. Massachusetts and Vermont tie with 65, Maine 
41, New York 22, Ohio 10. The South and West are well rep- 
resented, and send quite a large number each year. 


VERMONT. 


— Brattleboro Academy closed the second month of the 
present term Oct. 22. The attendance for the month was 98.12 
percent. From the commencement of the term, the number 
of pupils has been increasing. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Miss Ada J. McVicar, of Potsdam, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed the music teacher at South Hadley Seminary. 

— Mrs. Abbott’s kindergarten school spent a delightful field- 
day at Holland’s mountain, recently. 

— A. Bronson Alcott will favor his Boston friends with con- 
versaziones this winter. 

— Col. Thomas W. Higginson, the author of Child’s History, 
will leave Newport, R. I., and make his residence at Cam- 
bridge. 

— President Eliot, of Harvard University, will preside at 
the dinner of the Boston Latin School Association, Nov. 13. 

— Dennis Towne, of Ware, has presented to the cabinets of 
Smith College some valuable Indian relics. 

— ‘An evening with Whittier,” is the title of a programme 
rendered by the young ladies of Maplewood Institute at Pitts- 
field, on the 25th ult. Characteristic selections from the va- 
rious departments of the poet’s productions were recited or 
sung, affording an instructive representation of the author, as 
well as a very enjoyable entertainment for the school and in- 
vited guests. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Plymouth County 
Teachers’ Association was held in the Congregational church, 
Rockland, Oct. 25 and 26, 1878. At 9:45 the Convention was 
opened with prayer by Rev. A. W. Westgate, of Rockland, 
and was welcomed by Dr. J. C. Gleason, chairman of the school 
committee. 

Dr. Gleason then addressed the Convention on the subject 
of ‘*Compulsory Attendance and School Hygiene.” He 
called attention to the fact that education was a restraint to the 
nature of the child; proposed singing, gymnastics, and fre- 
quent recesses as remedies; said that cold air was more dan- 
gerous than vitiated air; said he had had frequent cases of pul- 
monary complaints caused by an open window. 

A series of papers, entitled ‘‘ A Day in School,’’ written by 
teachers of different grades, was read by Mr. Copeland, of 
Campello. 

W. C. Fickett, of East Bridgewater, then read the statistics 
of Plymouth county, as gathered from answers to his circular. 
Average experience of teachers of primary schools, 3% years; 
grammar schools, 7% years; intermediate schools, 34 years; 
ungraded schools, 3 years; high schools, 8 years. In primary 
and ungraded schools, 42 use the Word-system, 35 the Alpha- 
betical, and 15 both; 8 make no return. Average age of 
pupils when they leave the primary schools, 10 years; when 
they leave ungraded schools, 16; grammar schools, 14; when 
they graduate from the high school, 174 years. Nearly all the 
schools are well provided with outline maps, globes, and books 
of reference, etc. Voted, that the circulars of questions be 
sent next year. 

Miss A. D. Wilson, of Boston, read a paper, entitled “‘ A 
Plea for Better Reading in our Public Schools.” The paper 
was well received. , 

The afternoon session took the form of a teachers’ institute. 
Mr. George A. Walton, agent of the Board of Education, illus- 
trated ‘‘ First Steps in Arithmetic,” and Mr. J. 8S. Diller 
‘* First Steps in Geography.”’ 

In the evening a very entertaining lecture on “‘ The Mound- 
Builders of the West and South,’ was given by Mr. F. A. 
Hill, principal of the Chelsea High School. The lecturer's 
facile use of the crayon was commended, and his lecture much 
enjoyed. 

Saturday,—Morning Session. 

During the morning session the Convention was entertained 
by a paper on “‘ The Principle of Esthetics Applied to Educa- 
tion,’ by Mr. Larkin Dunton, principal of Boston Normal 
School. 

The usual resolutions of thanks to the people of Rockland 
for their hospitality, to the Old Colony and Hanover Branch 
railroads for free return tickets, and to the lecturers and es- 
sayists for their contributions, were adopted ; also the following: 


Regarding the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL a welcome weekly 
visitor, and believing it indispensable to every teacher wha 
pose bencme acquainted with the true spirit of the times; it 
s hereby 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of Plymouth county, in 
convention assembled, pledge ourselves anew to its support, 
and urge its claims as the leading educational journal of the 
~~ upon the attention of all the teachers of this county. 

esolved, That we give a hearty greeting to the PRIMARY 
TEACHER, and would have it placed in hands of every 
teacher in our lower grades of schools, 


The following were elected officers for the ensuing year: 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


President—E. Parker, Jr., Brockton. 

Vice-Presidents—B. B. Russell, Bridgewater; C. E. Ridler, 
Kingston; W. T. Copeland, Campello. 

Ex. Com. —M. R. Dustin, Brockton; C. T. Meserve, Rock- 
land; E. B. McLaughlin, Duxbury. 

Sec. and Treas.—J. G. Knight, Hanover. 

Com. on Questions — W. C. Fickett, L. J. Thomas, E. W. 
Nutter, E. Parker, Jr. 


MEETING OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES, 

The school committees of towns in the southerly part of 
Worcester county was held at Upton, on Wednesday of 
last week. 

The teachers of Upton availed themselves of the presence of 
the secretary and agents of the Board of Education to hold a 
public meeting of the citizens, on Tuesday evening, to discuss 
school affairs. A large audience listened to the secretary on 
the “‘ Advantages of Object and Oral Teaching,” after which 
Agents Hubbard and Walton enforced the necessity of this 


kind of teaching. 
The English Language. 


Dr. R. R. Clarke, of _Whitinsville, presided at the meeting 
of committees, and the question ‘‘ How shall the English Lan- 
guage be Studied in the Common Schools ?” was discussed. 

Dr. Webber, of Millbury, urged the necessity of ideas and 

thoughts as the basis for all study; he would have composi- 
tion-exercises begun early and continued through the entire 
course of elementary education; and the study of English lit- 
erature should be systematically pursued in the grammar 
schools. 

Mr. Dickinson pointed out the necessity for objects as the 
‘occasion for ideas, and of ideas as the occasion for language. 
The three orders of teaching which would bring into exercise 
first, the powers of observation; next, the imagination; and, 
finally, the reflective faculties, should be exercise. 

Mr. Ball, of Upton, desired to know what could be done in 
the grammar school, where the work of the lower grades had 
been poorly done. He thought the loss could never be made 
up. Our best teachers were needed in the primary schools, 
and the three or four dollars additional money required to se- 
cure competent teachers here was a trifle in comparison with 
the better quality of education that would be secured. 

The gentlemen from the several towns then made state- 
ments of what they were doing in teaching language, by which 
it appears that language-lessons have largely taken the place 
of grammar in the district and lower-grade schools. 

Qualifications of Teachers. 

The second question was then taken up, — ‘‘ What shall be 
the Examination to learn the Qualifications of Teachers ?”’ 

Suggestions were made by Mr. V Taft, of Upton, to the effect 
that he could tell when he saw ateacher at work what his suc- 
cess was, but by examination he could learn but little that was 
reliable. 

Mr. Williams, of Mendon, thought the moral character of 
the teacher could be discovered by referring to persons known 
to both applicant and examiner. 

The best method of examination, Mr. Walton said, had been 
indicated by Mr. Taft. The place to examine the teacher is in 
his school; and this method superintendent and school com- 
mittees pursue to great a extent in the cities and large towns 
All who are to teach should be trained with special reference 
to the business of teaching, and the certificate from an insti- 
tution for special training should be equivalent to an examin- 
ation. 

Dr. Webber stated quite fully the requisites for successful 
teaching, and then indicated what the examination should aim 
to discover. 

Mr. Brown, of Douglas, called upon the association to com- 
miserate him and his town for being under the curse of the 
district system. Under this system it was nearly impossible 
to secure high qualifications in teachers. 

The Country High School. 

The third and last question was, ‘‘ What should the Coun- 
try High School aim to Accomplish ?” 

This question was discussed by Mr. Hubbard, who showed 
that the high schools should elevate all the lower grades of 
schools, in that it supplements the work of these. It should 
effect the social condition of the whole through the teacher, 
who should himself be an active member of the society in 
which he teaches. It should complete the course begun in the 
lower grades, and thus furnish the people with right methods 
of study and thinking as the child passes from student-life to 
the life of the citizen. 

Mr. Williams followed with illustrations of the results of 
one high wehool, that in his own town. The high school 
of Mendon numbered among its alumni many graduates of 
normal schools, of female seminaries, and of the New England 
colleges, 

It was voted to call the next meeting at Douglas in the 
month of February, 1879. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— Three Brown University students have been suspended 
for lighting fires on the campus. 
— The building soon to be occupied by the Rhode Island 
Normal School is one of the finest sites in the city of Providence. 


— There is a movement at Brown University, among the 
members of the class of 78, to arrange for the giving of a se- 
ries of lectures on mental Philosophy by the president, and for 
the benefit of those graduates who wish to continue this study. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— During the last year, 8 male and 39 female teachers were 
employed in Meriden. There are 12 districts, but it would, 
doubtless, be an improvement if they could be consolidated 
into one or two. The whole number of children enumerated, 
between the ages of 4 and 16, was 3,823; but only 2,782 were 
registered in the schools. Of the remaining 1041, a large por- 
tion have attended the Catholic schools, and about 150 various 
private schools. The cost per child enumerated was $9 23; 
cost per scholar registered, $11.76; cost per scholar on average 
attendance, $22.28. The most valuable schoolhouse is ap- 
praised at $40,000, exclusive of land, while two are appraised 
at only $50 each. Meriden has no high school, but sadly 
needs one, . The Rey. Mr. Pettee, acting visitor, thus speaks 
in his annual report: ‘‘ A high school is the great educational 
want of Meriden, Every educator sees it. Our system is 
headless without it. It is almost aimless. Our scholars have 
nothing to study for,—no reason for remaining in school. We 
have a race-course, and talk sometimes about an Opora House. 
I venture to suggest that a high school would be more to the 
credit of the town than either.”” On another point the acting 
visitor sensibiy says: ‘‘ Children are allowed to be out too late 
nights. They have too much to interest them. They are 
used too freely at parties, fairs, and social entertainments. 
As a result, they come to the school exhausted, their minds 
filled with other things besides their studies.’’ Of the teach- 
ers, two,—Mr. Mather, and Miss Emma S. Pease, — have each 
taught 27 consecutive terms; and Misses Harriet E. Bradley 
and May E. Kinney, 30 consecutive terms each, Thus it ap- 
pears that out of 37 teachers, only 2 have continued for the 
term of 10 years, and 2 for 9 years each. Of the remainder, 11 
have been in service for one year or less, each, and the same 
number two years each. This indicates a too frequent change 
of teachers for the good of the school. 

— The principal school at Greenwich is under the charge of 
Mr. Charles H. Wright, with four assistant teachers for the 
several grades. The whole number of pupils is 340. Mr. 
Wright graduated from the normal school nearly twenty years 
ago. He has proved an efficient and acceptable teacher, and 
has taught many years in this place. He first taught here 
soon after graduating, and after several years of absence he 
has returned, and is highly esteemed. 

— The flourishing manufacturing village of Putnam has not 
been negligent of its school interests. It has a good high 
school with about sixty-five pupils, under the faithful and ju- 
dicious management of Mr. F. E. Burnett. There are also 
two graded schools, each of five grades, one under the charge 
of Mr. E. Johnson, and the other of Mr. McGuire. Putnam 
has some earnest friends of popular education among its prom- 
inent business men. 

— At Danielsonville, not many miles from Putnam, a step 
has been taken which, if continued, cannot fail to injure the 
schools,—we refer to a very great reduction of salaries. While 
a wise economy should always be commended, that is a false 
economy which drives from the schools the best teachers by 
an unreasonable reduction of compensation. Teachers are so 
far human that they are much inclined to labor where their 
services are well appreciated and generously rewarded. While 
a wise economy tendeth to thrift, a false or niggardly economy 
tendeth to poverty and leanness. With the utmost economy, 
many graduates of our excellent normal schools are obliged to 
teach at least five or six years before they can earn enough, 
besides their board, to meet the cost of theireducation. While 
there is no danger of underpaying a poor teacher, let it not be 
forgotten that no community is in danger of overpaying a good 
one. An earnest, faithful, and competent teacher will do a 
work that cannot easily be overpaid. 

— Superintendent Harrington is doing a grand work in se- 
curing better attendance on the schools of Bridgeport under 
his charge. Asa result, the attendance last week was 3,975 
against 3,000 two years ago, a gain of nearly 1,000. In the 
high and grammar schools he requires a written examination 
in the middle and at the end of each term. Though this calls 
for considerable work, it is very renumerative in its results. 

— The Yale Art School will receive, after Nov. 1, special 
students for terms of not less than three months. The seniors 
have elected G. W. Kirchway, of Albany, N. Y., class orator; 
L. D. Lyle, of Baltimore, Md., poet; and T. E. Rochfort, of 
New Haven, and J. G. C. Lown, of Newark, N. J., statisticians. 
Professor Whitney has gone to Germany, and will publish a 
Sanskrit grammar during his stay there. 

— Hartford has appropriated $2,000 for free evening schools 
during the winter. 

— Superintendent Harrington, of Bridgeport, says that if 
teachers generally would devote a part of each Friday after- 
noon to an exercise in which the pupils should give a short 
account of [what they have been reading during the week, it 
would help implant a love for a better class of literature. 


of the faculty are also from Southern col 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA, — The study of “‘ the science and geometry of 
dress,’’ — otherwise dressmaking, — is about to be introduced 
into the A and B intermediate grades of the Indianapolis 


schools. While the girls are engaged in this study, the boys 
in the schools will occupy themselves in drawing. ; 

About 20 per cent, of the students a the Indiana State Uni- 
versity are ladies. 


MInNeSOTA.—A teacher in the public schucls »f Minneap- 
olis punished a member of her school fo: an offense committed 
near his parent’s home after he had started for school. The 
parents felt aggrieved and complained to the board of educa- 
tion. The trouble was amicably settled; the board transferred 
the pupil to another school, and the father of the boy agreed 


not to carry the affair to the courts. This matter has given 
rise to some lively discussions in several localities in regard to 
a teacher's legal authority over his pupils, between their homes 
and the school-house, 


New Jersey. — Essex County Teachers’ Association. — On 
Saturday, Oct. 26, this Association held its twentieth quarterly 
meeting in South Orange Academy. There was present a good 
representation of the teachers and friends of education from 
the different parts of the county. Devotional exercises were 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. Johnson, of the Methodist Church 
of South Orange, after which the Association, received and 
accepted with regret, the resignation of its president, Mr. Ma- 
jory, who had removed from the State. Vice-President Beede 
was elected president, and Mr. J, T. Clarke, of South Orange, 
was elected vice-president. 

Dr. F. A. Adams, of Orange, was then introduced, who pre- 
sented his method of teaching the ‘‘ Decimal System.”” He 
spoke of its origin as one of the good results of the French 
Revolution. Previous to this, there had been no definite stand- 
ard of weight or measure, now they have the best system in 
the world,—a system already adopted by many other countries, 
and which is pressing upon our attention and must soon come 
into general use. It is estimated, he said, that ayear of school- 
life would be saved by substituting this for our complicated 
system. He spoke of the absurd origin of some of the old 
tables, the difficulty in mastering them, and then presented the 
advantages of the new, whose units are invariable, and in the 
decimal scale. ; 

The next exercise was a paper by Mr. 8S. M. Perkins, of New 
York, on “‘ Words.’’ The subject was treated with ability, 
and many valuable hints were given on the methods of teach- 
ing language in lower grades. 

Supt. Barringer, of Newark, then spoke upon “‘ Methods in pri- 
mary work.” He had just returned from a two weeks’ study of 
the schools in Boston and Providence, and was full of his subject. 
The prevailing thought of the address was that teachers should 
abandon the “ pouring-in’’ process, and labor to awaken pu- 
pils to mental activity. He held the attention of his audience 
for nearly an hour, and made a strong and we hope lasting 
impression. 

Miss Sallie Van Horn, of Morristown, followed with an in- 
teresting and instructive lesson in perspective drawing. 

The closing exercise was a series Of readings and recitations by 
Miss L. A. Vail, of Newark. Her selections embraced a variety 
of subjects, descriptive, humorous, and pathetic. She retained 


the fixed attention of the audience through all her selections, 
and the smiles and tears which followed her portrayal of ludi- 
crous and pathetic scenes were the greatest possible compli- 
ment to her and proof of her skill as an elocutionist. 

Prof. J. T. Clarke, in whose school-building the meeting 
was held, was highly complimented, as chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, for the instructive programme of the 
day, and for the admirable arrangements for the reception and 
entertainment of the Association. 


Onto.—The Central Ohio Teachers’ Association held its 
annual session at Dayton, Oct. 25 and 26. The order of exer- 
cises were: (1) Address of Welcome, by C. L. Bauman, Prest. 
of Board of Education, Dayton; (2) President’s Inaugural 
Address, by John Hancock, Superintendent of Schools, Day- 
ton; (3) ‘Compulsory Education,” a negative view, by All- 
ston Ellis, Superintendent of Schools, Hamilton; (4) “ Peda- 
gogical Delusions,” by H. P. Ufford, Chillicothe High School. 
Saturday’s session: (1) “Literature in the Public Schools, by 
L. D. Brown, Superintendent of Schools, Eaton; (2) ‘‘ Ethics 
in the Schoolroom,” by M. 8. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Portsmouth Schools; (3) “The Discipline of Teaching,’ by 
Miss Jane W. Blackwood, Dayton Normal School. In the 
afternoon the association went in a body to the Soldiers’ 


Home, three miles out of the city, and enjoyed themselves until © 


the evening trains called them back to return home. The dis- 
cussions were able and earnest, and were led by Hon. J. J. 
Barnes, School Commissioner; I. P. Patterson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Washington C. H.; E. H. Cook, Columbus High 
School ; Prof. J. B. Weston, of Yellow Springs; P. J.Carmichael, 
of Springfield schools. About five hundred teachers were pres- 
ent; one-half were ladies. 


Txexas.—The East Texas University is an institution which 


has just been opened in Tyler, It has accommodations for _ 
about 500 students. Prof. T. L. Norwood, formerly of the — 


University of North Carolina, is president; the other 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Ontology The Phillosoph { Knowledge and Being. H ary N Da G P Putnam's So $2 00 
ta! ; or, The Ph of Know x enry tnam’s Sons 
An Essay on Free Trade. Bro, paper. - . - Riehard Hawley bed “ “ 25 
Prince Kismarck’s Letters. I6mo,cl. - - - Chas Scribner's Sons 1 00 
An Elementary Geology, designed for the Interior States. EB Andrews LL.D Van Antwerp, Bragg Co 1 00 
Leisure Time Studies. 12mo.cl. - - - - Andrew Wilson PhD R Worthington 
How to Rea:l, and Hints in Choosing the Rest Books. V Petit 8 R Wells & Co 1 00 
Parlor Musical Album. 4to, music size, cl. - - G W Carleton & Co 1 50 
A. 8. Roe’s Works. 6 vols., 12mo, cl. elegant. 7 - 7 “ “ “ 1 50 
Young Folks’ History of England. I)llus., 12mo. - CharlotteM Yonge D Lothrop & Co 1 50 
The Story of English Literature for Young Readers. 12mo. Lucy Cecil White “ “ a 1 25 
Play-Days. Stories for Girls. - - - - Sarah O Jewett Houghton, Osgood & Co 1 50 
The Europeans. - - - - - - James, Jr # as sea 1 50 
Poems of Places: Africa. - - - - - Longfellow “ “ “ 1 00 
History of Indian Literatare. - - eber “ “ 5 00 
The National Nursery Album. Sm. 4to, cl. ex., colored ills. Thos Nelson & Sons 1 00 
The Natural History Album. - - - “ 10 
Bunyan's Progress. Newed. 12mo, cl. ex. illus. “s “ 1 0 
A Woman's Mistake. - - - - - ~Dussaud T B Peterson & Bros 50c, 1 00 
The White Horse of W: - - - - Foster Porter & Coates 1 50 
in Jack. - - - - - - McKnight “ “ 1 50 
Cupid and the Sphinx. - - - - - Flemming G P Putnam's Sons 1 25 
The Old House Altered. - - - Mason “ 2 50 
Modern Frenchmen. - - - - - - Hamerton Roberts Bros 2 Ow 
A Story or Two from an Old Dutch Town. - - Lowell as ad 1 25 
One Term’s Course in Latin. - - - - - Hoyt AS5S Barnes & Co 20 
Eventide at Bethel. - - - - - - Macduff Robert Carter & Bros 1 25 
The Crystal Rill. - - - Treloar J Charch & Co 30 
Zodlogy of the Vertebrate Animals. - - - Macalister Henry Holt & Co 60 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets. - - - - “ “ “ 2 00 
A Primer of German Literature. 32mo. - - - Helen S Conant Harper & Bros We, 40 
A Year of American Travel. 32mo. - - - Jessie B Fremont 25c, 40 
The Student's Ecclesiastical . 12mo,cl. - - Philip Smith BA “ “ 1 75 
Pottery Painting. 32mo. - - - - - C L Sparkes “ se » 35 
Common-school Law. - - - - - - Bardeen Davis, Bardeen & Co 50 
Roderick Hume. - - - - - - Bardeen “ “ be 1 2 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


D. Lornrop & Co., 32 Franklin street, Bos- 
ton, make this extraordinary offer to all New- 
England teachers: Every teacher in the New- 
England States who will send his or her ad- 
dress to D. Lothrop & Co., by Nov. 15, 1878, 
will receive by express twenty-five copies of the 
magnificent Christmas numberof Wide Awake 


for 1878-9, for free distribution to their pupils, 
provided they will simply pay the express 
charges and acknowledge the receipt of same. 
* First come, first served,”’ till the edition pro- 
vided for this purpose is exhausted. 


W. J. WippLeron’s standard works are al- 
ways worthy of the attention of our readers, 
and should be on the shelves of every library. 
His recent issues and new editions, May’s 
Democracy in Europe, Alger's Future Life, 
Dean Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, Trench on 
Words, and the works of the elder Disraeli, 


edited by his more famous son, are especially 

worthy of note as being fresh in the market. 

Persons ordering books from Mr. Widdleton 

ig address him at 27 Lloward street, New 
ork. 


Every college instructor and teacher of the 
classics should have at hand the catalogue of 
books published by Eldredge & Brother, 17 
North Seventh street, Philadelphia. Their 
books are all of a standard character, and are 
made in the very best style. They have re- 
cently issued the Model Pocket Register and 
Grade Book, adapted to all grades of classes, 


whezher in college, academy, seminary, high 
or.common school. It is what every teacher 
needs. The price is ouly 55 cents by mail. By 
consulting their weekly card in Toe JoURNAL, 
our readers will find the announcements of the 
admirable books of these publishers. 


Me. PF. Wairremore has been ap- 
pointed Agent for New England of Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New York, to fill 
the position held by Mr. Gilman H. Tucker for 
twelve years, and who has removed to New 
York to undertake the entire management of 
their educational department. Mr. Tucker won 
the confidence of the educational public of New 
England, and we congratulate Messrs. Scrib- 
ners in securing him for his present position. 
Mr. Whittemore is a gentleman of high char- 
acter and of excellent abilities, and we heartily 
welcome him to the educational work of a pub- 
lishing house who have a valuable list of stand- 
ard school text-books, prominent among which 
are Guyot’s Geographies, Sheldon’s Series of 
Readers, Felter’s New Arithmetics, Cooley’s 


Physics, Tenney’s Zodlogies, and many others 
that are largely in use and strougly endorsed by 
the best educators of the country. Mr. Whitte- 
more will gladly weleome all school officers and 
teachers at his office, 23 Hawley street, Boston, 
with Thompson, Brown & Co. 


Ow our second page will be found the an- 
nouncement of F. Crosby, 666 Sixth avenue, 
New York, of “ Brain and Nerve Food,” which 
contains phosphorus in such proportions as are 
essential to the best conditions of the brain. 
The vitalized hypephosphates are identical in 


brain, the nerves, and the higher organs of 
animal and vegetable life. It is found in the 
germ of the wheat and the pollen or fertilizing 
element of plants. The strong mental efforts 
of literary and professional men always increase 
the amount of phosphates thrown off from the 
system. The loss of memory, the tired and ex- 
hausted feeling, the dissatisfaction with the 
result of one’s labors, the dull unrefreshed 
sleep, or tired sleeplessness, the loss of appetite, 


is simply the brain and nervous system calling 
for their necessary food. In this condition the 
vitalized hypophosphites frequently give relief 
inafewhours, They restore the true protagon, 
the brain phosphoid. They are a physical in 
carnative, causing increased brain and nerve 
power by specially feeding the nerve ceuters 
and ganglia. 


Tue Climax Wringer is one of the cheapest 
and mest convenient articles for household 


use. It occupies small space, is quick inits ae- 
tion, and easy to use. Sold by W. H. Thomp- 
son & Co., 235 Washington street, Boston. 


The Public and Pullman Hotel-Cars. 


Read the following, and you will then be 
better able to appreciate the fact that the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway is the lead- 
ing line between Chicago and Council Bluffs: 
that it can give you more value for your money 
than any other line; that it, in the use of these 


elegant Hotel-cars, has taken a long stride 
ahead, and that if you wish the very best ac- 
commodations, you must buy your tickets over 
this road. The following is from the pen of 
one of the largest manufacturers in New-Eng- 
land, and who has a warehouse in New York 
City, another in Boston, and a third in San 
Francisco. He is almost constantly traveling. 
and has tried all the lines of railway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans: 

“It was my pleasure, in company with my wife, to 
make a trip on oneof the l’ullman Hotel-cars, on the 
Chicage & North-Western Railway, from Chicago to 
Omaha and return, and I must sny that in all my lon 
experience in railroad travel between the Atlantic an 
Pacific oceans, which I have made a great many times, 
I never experienced 80 munch real comfort as 1 found in 
that trip over the North-Western road. I found noth- 
ing objectionable. The eonductors and other officials 
were very obliging, and the table set before us was as 
good as given at uny first class botel in Chicago. I 
moat cheerfally recommend this road and its appoint- 
ments to any one making the trip to California. 

“ Respectfully yours, 

In these Iotel-cars the meals are a la carte. 
—you may pay for what you get, and nothing 
more; and this at very reasonable rates. The 
managers of the Company have determined to 
omit nothing which will add to the conven- 
ience, safety, and comfort of the traveling 
public who favor them with their patronage; 
and further, that they will not be eclipsed in 
this direction by any railroad in the world. 
Hence these cars, constructed by the Pullman 
Palace Car Company especially for the Pioneer 
Line, are the finest ever built. It is not exag- 
geratien to say that no road in the world ean 
produce the equal to these magnificent cars, 
and as the average traveler wants the best of 
everything that can be bad. he must of neces- 
sity use this line in his trans-continental trip. 
The charges for berths in these Hotel-cars are 
the same (and no higher) as are made in the 
more common sleeping-car, so that the trav- 
eler using one of these palatial hotels is given 
much more worth for his money than he can 
get on any other line. Remember! Pullman 
Hotel-cars are now running regularly between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, on the Denver 
and California express trains of the Chicago & 


eomposition to the phosphoid elements of the | North- 


Western Railway. West-bound, they 


leave Chicago daily, except Sunday (and on 
every third Sunday), from the Wells Street 
depot, at 10.30 A. M., and arrive at Council 
Bluffs next morning. East-bound they leave 
Council Bluffs at 5.30 P. M., daily, except Sat- 
urday (and on every third Saturday), and 
reach Chicago the next afternoon, Bear in 
mind! no other road runs Pullman Hotel-cars, 
Pullman Dining-cars, or any other form of 
Hotel, Dining, or Restaurant-cars through be 
tween Chicago and the Missouri River. On no 
other road can you get all the meals you re- 
quire between Chicago and Omaha without 
leaving the the car you start in. This is the 
only line that has through eating-cars of any 
sort. 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘* Post- 
free"’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8. 


LARE, 
DEALER IN 
YEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Sxow. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE 
furnishes to larenta and others, a list of Schools in 
U.S. and Canada, together with the gist of the usual 
circular of the most desirab/e ones, thus affording pa- 
rents all necessary information with regard to our best 
Schools, without expense or delay, Sent upon receipt 
of postage (Se. stamp). 30 Union Sq., N. 185 zz 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
year opened t. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the country. 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 

logues address Lucius H. BuGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, ‘Address the Registrar, 
rR. D. PATTEN. 52 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
or Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 

cution, and for general culture. Address LEwis B. 

MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JA8.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, J.M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SOTENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. Macoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the. Prest., 1. W. ANDREWS. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Ill. 188 


§ YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following a rtments in 
operation: College of Liberal Artse—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Afedical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G.¥F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


ESLE YVAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. lar course two yeara, 

Poat luate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

Nene all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 22 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 
NIC INSTITUTE, Scientific Department. Ad- 
dreas D. H. CocnRAn, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC. SCHOOL — BScientitic 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof, 
. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


fASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


A/ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Masa. 


PREPARATORY. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F.D. Bua KESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842, Prepares 

ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. KB. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


¥STIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A M, 


CIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
ools, and Business; Address G. H. Corriy, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
Ww oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School, 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
Miss ANNIE E, JouNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIES, 
Accommodations superior, charges low, 91 


Gena TT INSTITUTE. For Yvung Ladies, 


Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
pal, Bostun, Mass, 51 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHA8, C. BRAGDON, ’rincipal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittstield, Mass, Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advauta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.Srpear & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, ander care of Friends, 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col., Delaware Co.,!’a. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Nest 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. Rev. Davin H. Moone, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
[s. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Apa L. HOWARD, President. bs 


Wen TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
12 
‘or cata 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12. 
terms,apply to Miss ELLEN 
106 


M, HASKELL, ne. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GENOA, NEBRASKA. 

Term begins Sept. 2, 1878. Three departments, viz., 
1. Common School; 2. Normal School; 3. ( lassical, 
Thorough instruction given in all branches by an able 
and experienced corps Of teachers. Large building, 
and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to C. D. RAKEsTRAW, A.M., Principal, Genoa, 
Nebraska. 182 1 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For mre or information, address, at New 
ritain, 1. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL StT., BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


TTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. 
ext entrance examination, Fehruary 11, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H, Russe, Principal. 


Age STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, 


Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGR, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN Hybk, Prin. 5422 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
0} 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEST¥IELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, addresa J. G. Svorr. 133 


HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 

S/7'Y, has full course of instruction, special courses 

or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 

Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 

term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 

Catalogue to RoBEeRT ALLYN, /’rinc., Carbondule, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


A DAMS ACADEM ¥, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 
eTT, Pu.v. 1912 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%9—~—265 Iston S8t., 
's Koston. Classical, Scientitic, Business, Military. The 
different departinents, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
pupils rere sexes from three 

wenty-one years of age, students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. 1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, . Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientitic Schools, or College. For catal 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals, 130 


ODDARD_ SEMINARY, gg A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
33 West-45th Street, 

NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 5th. 

Miss M. Cor, ‘Principal. 
ns . G Jepot tor n 

terial, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 


RS. VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 

CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov.5. Number of 

students limited; none received aiter the cluss is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia. 184 m 


Ove. CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
how dition. charge. or ca e, adress 
DEN’ Principals, 


OHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OG 
orthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 
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Publishers. 


~ WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC. BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
an 


Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon pre = of retail prices. 
‘Address all orders to WM. H. BQNER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 az 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Secial Science, $2.25 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10.00 
‘@mith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1.25 
‘Syme’s Industrial Science, 2.00 


‘Wilson’s Political Economy, 1.50 
Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1.50 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & 00., 


New and Valuable Text- Books 


'S§ NEW SERIES OF BOOKK 
CRITTENDEN’S al 8vo. Printed in F BOOKKEEPING. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION,... Retail Price, $ .75 


ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “ 1.25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2. 

COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, -50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,..........1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Langu 


Robertson’s Introductory French Con 
Intermediate “ “ oe 
Complete French Course, . . 175 
“ Complete Spanish Course, . . . 1.60 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction. 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
185 m 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA CocKE. 12mo, cloth....... $1.50 


149 zz 


Send for Catalogue, 


NOYES. SNOW & CO., 
134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Will supply Gildersieeve’s Latin Books and 
Maury's Geographies at publisher's The 
following volames are specially recommended, and will 
be furnished for examination as follows: 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, . . $ .65 
“ RAMMAR,. .9% 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, . . 1.50 


ELOGUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods ta git in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. loth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST'’S ANNUAL, Nos. 
il, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ings and dialogues. 35e; cloth, 75c. 

EST THINGS FROM BEST AU- 
‘THORS, Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. I. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos, 1,2, and 3, Vol. II, con- 
‘tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4,5, and 6. 600 pages 
‘each. Cloth, $1.50. ‘i 

OBATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher, 
delivered before the National School of Elocution and 
‘Oratory. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wal! 
‘Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall Chart, 
‘60x 72 inches, $8.00. 

ia Any of the above publications sent d, 
‘receipt of price. J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., 

183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Common-School Question - Book. 


3000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


— OF 


TEN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF STUDY. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 


Iutreductory Price, $1.25. 
. A Grand Work for Agents. 


See advts, in JouRNALS of July 25 and Sept. 26. 
Send 3-ct. stamp for Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c. 
Sample Copy sent on receipt of Introductory Price. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


VALUABLE FOR TEACHERS. 
VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


American Institute of Tastruction, 1877. 


CONTENTS. 
Journal of Proceedings. 
LECTURES. 


School Supervision. 
Thomas W. Bicknell. 


Assaults on Normal Schools, 
A. D. Mayo. 


Educational Outlook and its Lessons. 
A. P. Stone, 


Legal and Constitutionel Powers of Civil Government 
in Relation to Education, 
Hon. P. E. Aldrich, 8. J. C., Maas. 


Place of History in Education, and How to Teach It. 
E. R. Ruggles. 


On Titles. 
H. T. Fuller. 


List of Members of the Institute from 1830, 


200 handsomely bound in cloth. _ Price, post- 
paid, Address” 
186 N. E. PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 


ENCLISH CLASSICS. 
OUTLINES 


FOR THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH (‘LASSICS. 


A WORKING HAND-BOOK 


— FOR — 


Teachers and Classes. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


“IT think it the best thing in English Literature that 
I have examined. Ico tulate you on your success.” 
—H. E. Bartlett, Prin. High School, Lawrence, Mass. 


“ Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ is one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to the study of English Liter- 
ature. No teacher but will find useful suggestions in 
it ; while to very many it will be invaluable.— Homer B. 
Sprague, Master of Girls’ High School, Boston, 

“ The book is unique in its character, and cannot fail 
to be helpful to the teacher. There is « growing inter- 
est in the study of English Literature, and no lack of 

d school editions of standard authors; but the great 
majority of teachers have had no experience in this 
branch of their work, and need precisely the counsel 
and assistance given them in this volume. The ‘ Out- 
lines’ will be ~ valuable practical companion or sup- 
plement to every school ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture’ and every school edition of English classics.’’— 
W. J. Rolfe, A.M., Assoc. Ed. Boston Jour. of Chemis- 
try, and Ed, “ Rolfe’s English Classics.” 

“ The plans laid out for the study are drawn up with 
an eye systematic thoroughness, the author wisely 
regarding a perfect acquaintance with a few good writ- 
ers as preferable to a smattering of knowledge concern- 
ing a great many. The system marked out will be 
found an excellent geen for those pursuing private 
studies, as well as schools and colleges.’’—Zoston 
Evening Traveller. 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
191 eow 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12mo. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
162 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


on| FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


vi stock of School and Miscellaneous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 

od CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor SchoenLof & Moeller) 


180 tf Winter Street, Boston. 
FIVE CENTURIES. 
“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ries’ with fine effect.” 


—H, W, Mevers, Creston, Jowa. 
Send 33 Cents for a copy to 


FRANCIS B. SNOW, 
146 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 


The Publisher of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop T1MEs, offers 
manent employment to good Canvassers. E.rce 


aul mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
offin’s Selar and Lunar Ecli $1.65 
ollege Astronomy 2.00 
msted’s College Philesophy (Snell 3.12) 
merican 


SCHOOLS ‘through 


formation, circulars, etc, address > 
B; SHOW) 16 Hawley Btreet, Boston, 


Educational Publications. 
The National «a New-England 
JOURNALS OF EDUCATION, 


Published Weekly. 


Devoted to the Interests of Education: from 
the Kindergarten to the College. 


$3.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $2.50. 
THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


A New Monthly. 


Devoted Exclusively te the Interests of Pri- 
mary Inastraction. 


(10 NOS. A YEAR.) $1,00 PER ANNUM, 


THE *‘GOOD TIMES,” 
A Monthly, 


Fer Day-School and Parish Recreations, 
S. S. Exercises, Mission Seciety and 
Temperance Entertainments. 


(10 NOS. A YEAR.) $1.00 PER ANNUM, 


{~ Liberal compensation will be paid to reliable 
— to solicit subscribers for the above publications. 
‘or full particulars, address the Publisher, 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
190 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The Primary Teacher, 1877. 


BOUND VOLUMES, POSTPAID, $1.25. 


SUBJECTS, WRITERS. 
« & Edward Olney. 

« «Harriet L. Keeler. 

“ . . . . Samuel McCutchen, 
Conversations, . . . Mary P. Colburn. 
Drawing Mrs, Eleanor Smith, 


Mrs. L, P. Hopkins. 
F lower Lessons, . . Miss. 8. P. Bartlett. 
Health for Teachers, + Mrs. Harriet N. Austin, 
History, « « Prof. Anderson. 
Prof. 8. 8. Greene, 
Prof. G. P. Quackenbos, 
Mme. Kraus-Boelte. 


Music, . . . Prof. L.W Mason. 
Penmanship, « « W. Payson. 
Reading, ob Prof. L. B. Monroe, 
Spelling, 7 . . F. W Parker, 

. T. Stap 
Editor's Note-Book. 


This work is especially valuab/e to the Teachers of 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
186 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


HAILMANN’S 
Kindergarten Training $chool. 


This school will enter upon its fourth term on Mon- 
day, Oct. 7. The course will embrace instruction in 
General Pedagogics with special reference to Froebel’s 
“NEW EDUCATION” ; instruction and practice in the 
use of Froebel’s Gifts; observation and practice in the 
Kindergarten. 

For those who may need it, special courses in Phys- 
iology, Natural History, Mathematics, and Singing, 
will be arranged. 


Students have free access to the Teachers’ and 
Mothers’ classes. 


For terms and other particulars apply to 
MR. anpD MRS. HAILMANN, 
151 Prospect Ave., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on to 
s8 ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 az Wellesley, Mass. 


Electrical Apparatus 


TO ACCOMPANY 


TYNDALU’S LESSONS IN EELECTRICITY, 


FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 
Price of Whole Collection (bored), 55. 


Address, or call on W. E, SHELDON, 
184 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 Address H; & Co., Portland, Me, 


Primary grades, All Teachers will read it with profit. 
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1824 THE 1879. 


Springfield Republican. 


AN INDEPENDENT PUBLIC JOURNAL 
AND HIGH CLASS FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE BEST NEW-ENGLAND 
THOUGHT AND OPINION. 


Established—the Weekly in 1824; the Daily in 1844, 
the Sanday in 1878—By Samuel Bowles. 


THE REPUBLICAN considers it the chief function of 
a newspaper to print the news and tell the truth about 
it, and this it aims to do impartially and invariably. 

In politics, as is well known, THE REPUBLICAN is 
thoroughly independent, advocating the best men and 
the best measures wherever it finds them. It believes 
only in honest money and a currency always redeem- 
able in coin, standard throughout the world, It is ear- 
nestly in favor of civil-service reform, and labors for 
a more conscientious and economical distribution of all 
official trusts. It has no sympathy with sectional or 


above party expediency, and seeks to bring about a 
better understanding and more cordial relations be- 
tween the different sections and classes of our common 
country. 

THE REPUBLICAN devotes itself largely to Litera- 
ture and the Arts, to Science, Physical and Social, to 
the moralities and amenities of life, to all the varied 
interests common to a free and enlightened peeple. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is especially rich in ex- 
cellent literary work both original and selected; also 
in the best religious reading. It regularly contains a 
good sermon by some prominent preacher, at least one 
bright story, a variety of fresh poetry, selections for 
the children, plenty of first-class correspondence and 
well-written editorials, besides all the news of the day, 
local and general. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN contains the cream of 
Daily and Sunday editions carefully arranged and re 
written, and may fairly claim to be the best eclectic 
weekly newspaper in the country, 


SOME RECENT OPINIONS OF THE 
REPUBLICAN. 


The Boeens Republican is more than maintaining 
its reputation for enterprise and neswpaper ability.— 
Northampton Gazette. 

The Springfield Republican is one of the very best 
newspapers published in the country.—Boston Herald, 

The Springtield grote ge is one of the ablest, sau- 
ciest, best edited, and most interesting of the first-class 
daily sheets a in the country.—Zion’s Herald. 

In enterprise, in the array and variety of well-sifted 
news, in editorials on current movements,—in all that 
goes to make up the modern secular journals, —The 
Springfield Republican may have a few equals, but we 
are confident that it has no superiors.— Universa/ist. 

The Springfield Republican is unquestionably the 
brightest, ablest, and most independent political and 
famil newspaper published in New England.—Dover 
(N. H.) State Press. 

The Springfield Republican is one of the best news- 

rs in the nation; and as a reading and family jour- 
nal it stands on the wena eo Troy (N.Y.) Budget. 

It is doubtful whether the Springfield Republican ever 
was so popular in its whole life-time as now, and it never 
reflected current events and popular sentiment more ac- 
curately, or ever 80 jnstly deserved its reputation as 
the favorite New-England journal.—Athol 7ranscript. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN, 3 cents a copy, 18 cents a 
week, 75 cents a month, $9 a year, by carrier or mail 
free of postage. In Clubs of five or more to one ad- 
dress, $8 a copy one year and an extra copy for every 
ten. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN, 5 cents a copy, $1 for 
six months, $2 a year, ° 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 5 cents a copy, $1 for 
six months, $2 a year; two copies to one address, $3.50; 
three copies $5, five copies $7.50, ten copies $12.50, fif- 
teen copies $18, twenty copies $23, twenty-five copies 
$27.50, fifty copies $50. 

Specimen copies sent on application, and all sub- 
scriptions payable strictly in advance. 

Checks and post-office orders to be made payable to 
SAMUEL BOWLES. Otherwise, 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
198 Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, makes no cha to 
any public School for furnishing it a Teacher. Itis in 
constant communication with the best teachers for ev 
position in every grade of school, from that of h 
master of the city High School to the teacher of the 
smallest District School in the country. It will sav 
time and expense, when a vacancy occurs, to send, 
once to us, and by return mail get the names and refer, 
ences of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
can fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily, on a day's no- 
tice. Our business is to find the right teacher for the right 
place. If you advertise, yon may have fifty applicants, 
out of which not three would be suitable. By consult. 


ich you can select two or three that will 
your wants. 
1 


at home. 


worker can make $12a 
free, 


Address 
F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
Gold Address TRUE & 


Augusta; 


purely partisan politics, but places the public good ° 


ing us, you have the privilege of hundreds of Pein just = 
from wh 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 

APPLETON’S SCHOOL READ 
T. Hagreis, LL.D., St. Louis, Mo.; 
orr, A.M., Cleveland, 0.; Mark BaILey, A.M., 
Yale College. Five Books, superbly illustrated, 

It is claimed as the chief merit of these Readers that, 
while they avoid extremes and one-sided tendencies. 
they combine into one harmonious whole the several 
results that have been considered desirable to be at- 
tained in a series of school reading-books. These in- 
clade good pictorial illustrations, a combination of the 
word and phonic methods, ing, drill on the 
peculiar combinations of letters t represent vowel- 
sounds, correct spelling, exercises well arranged for the 

pil’s preparation by himself (so that he shall learn 
he great lessons of self-help, self-dependence, the habit 
of segnrine). exercises that develop a tical com- 
mand of correct forms of expression, pad treme mn taste, 
close critical power of thought, aud ability to interpret 

series sent tpaid for exar ion for 31.20. 
HAZEN 


@ Hawiay Stheet, Boston, Mass” 
A. S. BARNES & CO 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


SP Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, ~ 
Hw. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
“ Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,’’—warranted. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelp Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS 


These Spellers are arranged upon an entirely new 
principle, for, besides teaching the correct spelling of 
words in common use, they teach at the same time the 
Cerrect Prouaunciation of such words, and espe- 
cially of those that are not pronounced ——s to 
their ling. Another feature of these books is, that 
words having a relation to one another, of association, 
position, class, or particular subject, are eg in the 
same lesson. This is in accordance with the idea under- 
lying the Object System of Educatien, and en- 

les the teacher to make interesting and agreeable the 
hitherto dull work of spelling. 


The Series comprises: Intro. Exch. 
The New American Pri Speller, . . .14 .10 
The Hew American Prononncing Spelier, 


They will be sent by mail for examination on receip 
of above mere 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent, 
192 b PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 

ite’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 No. 1th St.. PHILADELPHIA, 


Christian Ethics. A new Text-book on Moral 
Science. By Rev. D.S. Gregory, D.D., Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Wooster, Ohio. Price $1.50. 


Greesbeck’s Practical Book-keeping (come 
Edition). Single and Double Entry. For individ- 
uals and partnerships. As practiced in the best 
business houses. . 181 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . 30 cts. 

Harper’s School Geography. 

NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


BostToNW. 


Teacher should have The Family Library of 

| H POET from Chaucer to the Present 
Time (1350-1878). Edited by 

. T, FIELDS an . P. WHIPPLE. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 

ordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson,and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. $6.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gle-volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. tf 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Indactive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
ina pos cal method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s WMistories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mec 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their pranies’ character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
ana low J ga place them in advance of all other draw- 

e*» Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Beaders; 
Theoms«on’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French 
Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Miigher Lessons in English; 


Hatchisen’s Physiology and 
Menderson’s Test-W in Eng. Orthog., &. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, “9 

4% Madison St., C . St., 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


GOODRICH’'S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, 50c.; Exchange, 30c. 


BERARD’S NEW U. S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, Exchange, @c. 

These popular books have been foveal, revised, 
brought down to July, 1878. = 
furnis new plates, engravings, maps, “ 
the modern imguovementa,” and are 

men rn 
A ae he Publishers, or their nearest Agent. 
BOSTON : BE. C. MoCLINTockK, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wa. H. Wurrnev, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT, 


UNIVERSITY ALCEBRA, 


By WEBSTER WELLS, 
Of Mass. Inst. of Technology, and Boston University. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


na etches. B . F. 


Mistry of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


.| Outlines of General History. 


By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.50. 
‘By F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L, PRANG & 00., 


Art anp Epvucationat Pustisners, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 

Publishers of the system of Industrial Dra 

prepared for public schools Pror. WALTER 


1 supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


Pp American Drawing Models for = use 
common drawing classes, and schools of art 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromes. 15622 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford's Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxtey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 00 
HRescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 
Jevon’s El tary I im Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 37 Park PI., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Bianks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
155zz A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YO 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (3Qvols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series is vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry omeand School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi . 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s ‘Wail Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olnmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olnmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterseon’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 
HMeooker’s New Physiology. 

very’s ments of Natura ose > 
Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and 

Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz. 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WoopaRpD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Il. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . $2.00. 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRuBE SysTeM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, . . $1.20. 

MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . . . §1.00, 

And many other desirable Text-Books. 


Apply tor Circular. 160 


SOWER, POTTS & O0O., Phila. 
New Books with New Ideas. 
Brooks’s Short Course in Arithmetic, 


Intr. Exch. 
Normal Primary Arith e 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The George filliard and Campbell, 
eorge 8. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History ef the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History ef Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Bartley’s Scheol Records. 
By € C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an iculars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Eaton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss's German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


ive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes? en Histery, and Grammars. 

Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 

Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 

DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price-lists and Descriptive Circulars on “applicatio 


Bartholomew’ s ed Lessons in Latin 

(just published). 12mo, pp. 150. 65 
Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar, . . .75 
Bullet’s First Lessonsin French, . . « 
Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 2),each, .60 
Duffet’s Complete French Method (Pts.1& 2), 93 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, . 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, . . » 65 
Thatheimer’s General Hi £1.00 
Thatheimer’s History of Engiand, . . .85 
Kiddle’s Howto Teach, « 1.00 


Venable’s U. 8. History. 
White’s Arithmetics. §Brown’s Physiology. 
Harvey’s Grammars. Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


(™ Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. Tewxkspury, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23.Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Mauual Blowpipe Analysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10. 

Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis eth, 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechan’i Theory of Heat, 3.50 
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WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 

amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
lish ~~ School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 

author of a Series of Arithmetics. 
lso, The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few mon 
Correspondence solicited. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, . $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drow 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Telegren’. Ill., cloth, 1.75 
aud its Kind Dizenses. By 
rs o ome. 
Latham’s New ed., 8.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
Dana's Mauual of Mineralogy and Lith- 
elegy; containing the elements of the Sci- 
ence of Minerals and Rocks; for Schools and 
Coll ,and the Practical Mineralogist. En- 
lar; and rewritted. 1 vol.,12mo,cloth, - 
Brush's Determinative Miverniogy and 
Biow-pipe Analysis; translated into the 
new system. 8vo, cloth, 


Payne’s School 
Ha *s Readers. 


50| Dana's Dexcriptive Mineral cl. 10.00 


Dana's Text-Book of Mineralegy. Cry> 5.00 


Meutal and Writte thmetic 
United in same 


y and Physical Mineralogy, . 7 
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